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Fee National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its censtituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test ; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE Fourth! The glorious Fourth! The Fourth of 
July! Independence Day! These are words which 
stir the heart of youth. With all the barbaric noise, 
the tumult, the waving of banners, and the tooting 
of horns, the sound, the smoke and smell, of the ex- 
ploding fire-cracker, there is a thrilling sentiment which stirs 
very early in the hearts of children. It is compounded of 
love of country, pride in its history, the contagious emotion 
of patriotism, the beginning in the heart of the child of its 
conscious share in the life of a nation. Let us not fret our- 
selves overmuch because of the smoke, the noise, and the 
batbaric display made by the multitude. But let us see to it 
that above them all shall shine, clear, distinct, and impres- 
sive, the ideals of liberty, of justice, of equal rights, and of 
service for the world, which have hitherto been cherished by 
our people, and which have preceded the flag and the Con- 
stitution in all lands where our name is known. Let us see 
to it that in politics, whether domestic or foreign, in our ex- 
panding life and in the atonements we make for sins com- 
mitted, we may keep in mind the trust that is committed to 
us as the greatest republic ever founded upon the earth. 


& 


‘‘Z1on’s HERALD” is very “savage” in its treatment of 
the junior pastor of the Church of the Messiah in New York. 
It says of him that “ his special business as a minister is 
destruction and appropriation,’ and “he finds his chief de- 
light in attempting to destroy everything that the great mass 
of Christian believers accept.” Now, if there is anything 
that is peculiarly striking in the career of Dr. Savage, it is 
his increasing habit of putting into simple language the 
things that seem to him to be most certainly true and good 
to live by. If he destroys, it is only incidental to the main 
purpose, shown in every sermon, to build something that will 
endure. But the chief complaint of the Hera/d is that Dr. 
Savage appropriates the name and the fame of so many of 
the men whoare celebrated in the Hall of Fame, and dis- 
putes his right to claim, among others, Thomas Jefferson, 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Peter Cooper, Horace Mann, Joseph 
Story, John Adams, and William Ellery Channing. Jeffer- 
son’s autograph letter, exhibited at the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Boston, makes the affirmation for himself; Emerson 
was a voting member of the Unitarian church in Concord, 
Mass., and a regular contributor to the funds of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Longfellow was a well-known 
Unitarian in Cambridge ; Hawthorne was not a church-goer, 
but was of Unitarian antecedents ; Cooper was an enthusi- 
astic Unitarian ; Mann might be claimed by both Christians 
and Unitarians; Judge Story was president of the American 
Unitarian Association; John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams were avowed and recorded Unitarians; and Chan- 
ning! Does the Zion’s Herald challenge his Unitarianism ? 
~ 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER warns us against the dangers of 
militarism and barbarism. He warns us also against com- 
pulsory co-operation, and regards the militant activities of 
our time as tending directly to the support of coercive insti- 
tutions. But, while militarism may support coercion as exer- 
cised by despotic rulers, it has nothing to do with the arbi- 
trary compulsions which may spring up in a peaceful, indus- 
trial order. Industrialism, commercialism, and militarism 
are equally responsible for the tyrannical exercise of power. 
Enforced co-operation is quite as likely to come out of indus- 
trialism as it is to result from the usurpation of power by a 
military government. ‘The fierce hunger for gain grows with 
the increase of opportunity, and can only be controlled by 
making the real ends of life attractive. Mere work for sordid 
ends is as brutalizing as war, sometimes more so; for war 
engages not only. the destructive instincts, but it also calls 
for self-sacrifice for the sake of others and suffering for a 
cause which involves no personal interest of the combatant. 
The poison in militarism, commercialism, industrialism, and 
all other isms, is selfishness. Whenever the competitions of 
life cause men to engage in contests, like two dogs fighting for 
a bone, they become injurious to the last degree. 
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In the death of Joseph Cook, orthodox Christianity has 
lost a defender unique in character and method. He came 
to the defence of revealed religion at a time when science 
was supposed to be antagonistic to all religion. Mr. Cook 
believed himself to have learned the difference between 
science and science falsely so called, and to have discovered 
the relation between modern science and a revelation of 
religion supernaturally given and miraculously attested. 
His stalwart personality, his luxuriant vocabulary, his claim 
to universal knowledge, and his assumption of spiritual 
authority gave him for years a remarkable influence over 
thousands of anxious inquirers. When, however, it was 
learned that science was constructive, that the doctrine of 

“evolution was not dangerous, and that many long-accepted 
religious doctrines had no basis in truth, Mr. Cook lost his 
influence as a champion. His earlier attempts to accommo- 
date science’to religion (as when he cited parthenogenesis 
in insects as similar in kind to the miraculous birth of Jesus) 

_ were not always considered successful, even by those who 
believed the doctrines he defended. 


Cd 


AN exchange says that “English Wesleyans -are setting 
about revising their hymnal, and, as an aid to the editors, the 
Methodist Zimes has polled the Wesleyan constituency, after 
a fashion, by a prize competition, in which about. four hun- 
dred and fifty persons participated by voting for their favor- 
ite hymn. Editorial comment on the contest states that 
‘the rage for hymns of the Moody and Sankey type has 
evaporated,’ judging by the plebiscite returns. The ten 
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\ “ 
hymns gaining the most votes were, first, ‘ All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name,’ and then followed in the order named : 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ ‘Oh, for a thousand tongues to 
sing,’ ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’ ‘Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,” 
‘Nearer, my God, to thee,’ ‘Sun of my soul, thou Saviour 
dear,’ ‘Come, ye that love the Lord,’ and ‘When I survey 
the wondrous cross.’ The task of analyzing the returns has 
not been an easy one, as the editors of the Zimes confess; 
but it has had its humors, and thus its compensations. For 
instance, most of the women competitors included ‘ Bid 
me of men beware,’ but balanced their lack of faith in men 
by including ‘Two are better far than one’ and ‘ The voice 
that breathed o’er Eden.’” 
ae 


One who works and walks among his fellow-men, with his 
eyes open, sees, in the rapid changes that are going on, the 
dislocation of many interests, the destruction of many hopes, 
and the disappointment of many who have been hitherto 
industrious and successful. But he sees more than this,— 
the wonderful enlargement of opportunity and such a re- 
adjustment of conditions that a hundred new opportunities 
are provided for the future in the place of one that has been 
brought to a conclusion. The combinations of capital and 
of labor have results so profound that they plough to the roots 
of society. Emerson said, “The subsoil plough revealed a 
new Concord lying under the old one.” The new million- 
aires that are coming up from the machine-shop, with hands 
still calloused with the tools of their trade, break up the 
crusts of conventionalism as they rise and put the cultivated 
classes on trial. Educated men must show a reason for 
their claim to superiority, and justify by service the privi- 
leges they enjoy, else they will go to the wall, as they ought 
to go. 

& 


At the International Council in London the time limit for 


addresses was twenty minutes, and during all the sessions it: 


is reported that the order was rigorously adhered to. One 
consequence of this honesty on the part of chairman and 
speakers was that the audience knew exactly when to expect 
the men they most wanted to hear, and could patiently wait, 
because they knew that, when the time came, they would not 
be cheated by selfish speakers who, in their innocent self- 
conceit, imagined that nobody but themselves had messages 
for this particular audience. 7 


Independence Day. 


Since July 4, 1776, great changes have taken place in the 
condition of the American people. ‘There have been, also, 
changes of thought and purpose to correspond. While we 
believe that, taken altogether, the seventy-five million in- 
habitants of the United States to-day, compared with the 
three million of the thirteen colonies, in every way represent 
a higher order of civilization, yet, just as certainly, certain 
high ideals are less distinct, and some excellent forms of 
character are less evident. 


One hundred and twenty-five years ago, through stress ~ 


of danger and strife, a few of the essential rights,of the 
white"*man were absorbing the attention of all Americans. 
In the struggle with the mother country a sturdy love of 
independence was generated, which rudely cut home ties 
and shattered the ideals of loyalty to the British government. 


That love of liberty which the white man cherished for him- 
self in those stirring days has, little by little, taken account — 


of the rights and wrongs of those who are not white. The 


Indian and the negro within our borders, to.some extent, 
have been included in the Declaration of Independence. — 
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The Civil War was not fought to free the slave, but to pre- 
serve the Union; but it was brought on by the question 
whether or not African slaves were properly included in 
every assertion of universal human rights made by the white 
man for white men. By the Civil War nothing was perma- 
nently settled excepting the emancipation from chattel 
slavery of all persons within the limits of the United States. 
To-day the negro problem is more difficult and dangerous 
than any other that threatens our peace. As we settle this 
question, so shall we settle all similar questions which arise 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and other islands of the sea. 

We have almost forgotten the Hessians and the part they 
played in the Revolutionary War, and the red-coated Brit- 
isher, who excited the wrath of every true Yankee in the 
middle of the last century, is fast fading out of the memory 
and the traditions of the common people. But no true 
American loves “a Britisher.”” We may love Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen; but the British are our 
natural enemies. The distinction which we unconsciously 
make in the use of the words “ British” and “ English ” is one of 
those curious historical survivals which mark changes of feel- 


~ ing, when the change is gradual and not openly confessed. 


“The last three years have brought all our ideals to the test 
of trial. There have been fierce contentions, charges, and 
counter-charges, and outbreaks of hot feeling, which is now 
subsiding. Everybody knows that mistakes have been made; 
but nobody accurately knows the true course for our govern- 
ment to pursue, nor exactly what is the real desire and pur- 
pose of that voiceless multitude, the people. What we be- 
lieve is that the great majority of the American people will 
on the Fourth of July believe themselves to be as loyal as 
ever to the ideals of the days when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States became 


_ the text-books of onr rights and our liberties, and the Su- 


preme Court at Washington their expounder. We have in 
many ways, in the last one hundred and twenty-five years, 
sinned against these principles. But our sins against the 
Indians, the negroes, and the Mexicans, were only the out- 
break of prehistoric, barbarous: instincts, which were uncon- 
sciously active even in the signers of the Declaration. 
Whenever we have become conscious of these tokens of 
native depravity, we have tried to do works meet for repent- 
ance. We bullied Mexico once, but let us not forget we saved 
Mexico from Napoleon III., and Maximilian, his unhappy 
agent; we robbed the Indians, but we are trying to do them 
justice ; we enslaved the negro, but multitudes of our North- 
_ ern soldiers died to set him free. Weare appalled by the mag- 
nitude of our negro problems now; but we shall certainly do 
that which is right when, beyond a doubt, we know what is 
possible, because it is just. Our foreign problems, especially 
in the Philippines and in Cuba, are now receiving something 
like dispassionate attention ; and there are many indications 
that, when all the American people see, as they soon will 
see, just how the rights and liberties of Cubans and Filipinos 
can best be secured to them, the people will advise that 
course, and insist upon it, and our government will adopt it. 


Concerning a Certain Difficulty, and How it may be Met. 


Ina recent number of the Aorth American Review, Mr. 
Howells writes of “An Earlier American” (William J. 
Stillman) with that vivid charm which is so characteristic of 
his style, that moral pungency which is so characteristic of his 

thought. Once at least he makes undue haste to despair of 
the good old cause. He says: ‘‘The events that have 
_ followed the Spanish-American War seem to imply the close 


of the peculiar mission of America to mankind. We shall 


___ probably be richer, and we shall be stronger than we are 


. aa 


S ‘now ; but the American shall hardly again be the son of the 
= 


= . 
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morning, toward which the struggling peoples turned their 
eyes with the hope at least of sympathy.” But is not this 
despairing of the Republic on insufficient grounds? Once 
upon a time we fought a war with Mexico, calling our 
wickedness “ manifest destiny ” and other sweet and pleasant 
names, But we were not bound over by that turpitude 
to serve a base apprenticeship to the evil powers forever and 
ever. No; nor by the Compromise of 1850; nor by the 
repeal of the Missouri-Compromise in 1854; nor by the Dred 
Scott decision of 1857. If, then, we felt obliged to concede 
the validity of Mr. Howells’s judgment as to the character 
of our recent revolution, we should not be obliged to 
despair of the Republic as he does, As we have before 
come to ourselves after many years of wandering from the 
right way, so might we do again, and would, 

But this part of Mr. Howells’s article was incidental. More 
central to its general purpose was his consideration of the 
hardships of Mr. Stillman’s life, and the character which they 
developed ; and he inquired : “ AZust we live hard in order to 
think high? | Study by the fire of the cabin hearth, snow 
through the roof, washing at the pump, breakfasting on corn 
bread and pickled pork, bare feet in summer, and chilblains 
in winter, formed the prefatory incidents in the history of so 
many great Americans that they have established themselves 
in the imagination as the conditions of greatness; but a care- 
ful scrutiny of the context might not find them so.” He is 
not quite hopeless as to the failure of the ancient breed. But 
he suggests that the old stories of early hardship have their 
new versions mainly in the experiences of the foreign tene- 
ment-house dwellers, and that we may perhaps have to look 
to these for our future distinction. These sad prognostica- 
tions remind us of the state of melancholy fallen into by John 
Stuart Mill, when he thought himself in danger of losing his 
opportunity for self-denying action and altruistic sentiment. 
It does not seem possible that any one in our time should be 
affected in this way. After us there may be a deluge of al- 
truism, but the supply of an objective for committees of fif- 
teen in New York and elsewhere seems likely to outlast our 
time. And so does the supply of hardship necessary for the 
moulding of free-born Americans. Just now everything is 
booming ; but financial booms have a brittleness like that of 
the racing machines’ masts, and where they break there is 
abundant opportunity for poor people to be brave and strong. 
Moreover, Longfellow sang, in “The Birds of Killingworth,” 


“Tis always morning somewhere” ; 


and always somewhere there is a submerged tenth, or some 
other fraction, struggling upward out of its slough of de- 
spond. The “foreign tenement-house dwellers” have no 
monopoly of the essential oil of hard conditions. On the 
outskirts of our magnificent prosperity there are Americans 
of the ninth and tenth generation who are finding it hard- 
scrabble all the time. And among these the drama which 
transpired in the early life of Lincoln, Garrison, and Theo- 
dore Parker, is being re-enacted every year, with a little dif- 
ference of names and properties. Sometimes the conditions 
are too hard, and the young struggler is absolutely submerged. 
Sometimes he comes off more than conqueror. ; 
In the mean time are the rich people’s children in such a 
deplorable condition as Mr. Howells furtively imagines, while. 
still he hesitates to make the damning accusation? His doc- 
trine is not new. It was that of our dear old Robert 
Collyer’s “ Clear Grit’”?; namely, that there is little or no 
chance in life for the children of the rich or well-to-do. The 
proverbial golden spoon was found to be a fatal circumstance. 
Some asked, quite naturally, ‘‘Why, then, try to get rich? 
Why climb the ladder that will be so dangerous for our chil- 
dren’s heads and necks?” Mr. Howells has some humorous 
suggestions for the alleviation of rich people’s disabilities. 
Why should not one lead the life of self-denial by crossing 
one’s impulses to unselfishness, by going in for the hated 
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things as if they were virtues, by putting on a stiff hauteur 
where one would like to be friendly and equal with his fel- 
low-beings? Mr. Carnegie, for example, might resist his 
generous impulses, and refuse to give away a cent. One 
might be ashamed of his superfluities, and not abate them in 
the least particular. 
This is excellent fooling, but it avoids the fact that there 
- is a more excellent way than that of these fantastical absurd- 
ities. There is, of course, great danger that rich men’s 
children will be spoiled, though not more, perhaps, than that 
poor men’s children will be. But the rich boy and girl, the 
rich young people, have a splendid opportunity for that 
heroic opposition out of which comes a noble manhood and 
a perfect womanhood, where there is wise economy. There 
is plenty here to brace one’s self against, to measure one’s 
self against. If, in spite of temptations to the contrary, our 
golden youth refuse indolence and luxury and choose sim- 
plicity and work; if they do not withdraw themselves into a 
special circle, but live freely in the mid-stream of life; if, 
when they have found themselves in high studies and in 
noble disciplines, they lose themselves in enterprises of de- 
votion to the political or social good,—they will not find that 
they have chosen any path of dalliance, but one that is steep 
and hard, and has in it the making of a man. Where all 
the influences about one tend to timidity and complacency, 
to be independent and courageous is no easy matter. On 
the other hand, these are no counsels of perfection which 
we suggest to Mr. Howells and those who have excited his 
genial sympathy. Many of us know men and women not a 
few who out of the nettle of prosperity have plucked the 
flower of the ideal life. The possibilities of such a life fulfil 
themselves in many ways. They do not disdain the muck of 
squalid poverty, nor can they be choked by any of those 
luxurious growths which are native to the fattened soil of an 
over-rich and arrogant prosperity. 


The Army of Students. 


The older members of society would, in these days of 
college and school commencements, be glad to know what 
the young graduates are thinking and feeling in these first 
days of liberation from the restraints of study and routine. 
How are they facing the world? What are their hopes, 
aims, and expectations? How do they differ from the young 
people of half a century ago, when life was more strenuous, 
and education and equipment more difficult to procure, the 
pressure of necessity more keenly felt? If we knew accu- 
rately the temper and calibre of the student class, we could 
predict with considerable certainty the trend of thought of 
the first half of our new century; for, in spite of the contempt 
thrown on college graduates by certain great captains of 
industry, the educated man and woman have the future in 
their hands, for, though money has risen to a monstrous 
power and influence, it is still brains, training, and discipline 
on the higher planes of instruction that will govern the 
world. 

‘Therefore, the young students just issuing, sheepskin in 
hand, from the doors of school and college, are peculiarly 
interesting, and, in a sense, prophetic of what is to come; 
for they are the first-fruits of the century in the field of 
education. The tools are theirs: how are they to use them? 
On the answer depend in considerable measure the safety, 
honor, and progress of society. 

The school is the training ground for the game of life ; but 
who can tell how the game will go, who will fall by the way 
and who will win? The school hero is often a very different 
person from the real hero. The great school reputation may 
be an actual hindrance in the struggle for life by fostering 
vanity and a too easy assurance of success. In school, as 
elsewhere, it is not infrequent that the stone that the builders 
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We look to them to foster high ideals, to set the things of 
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rejected becomes the head of the corner. Nature has a fos- 
tering and educating power of her own that college presidents 
and professors do not always estimate at the true value. 
Under the modest guise of some humble, backward scholar, 
who has won no high honors, may walk the promise of the 
future. 

But training and discipline will tell, even though their in- 
fluence seems occult. If the college-bred man and woman 
are not a higher type of being than the unlearned or even 
those ordinarily instructed, then are our great foundations 
void of meaning. It is to create this superior class who 


It is to create a body of men and women who can better 
discern true values and the nobler uses of life and opportu- 
nity. If the colleges turn out merely business men, money- 
getters, shrewd operators, the value of their existence is 
questionable. 

It is, therefore, as a protest against. mere material good, 
the acquisition of millions, the power to acquire the means 
of luxury and self-indulgence, that we look to the colleges. 


the spirit, the gifts of intelligence, the good of the race, the 
sympathies that soften and sweeten life, above all material or 
merely personal aims. 

The idea of an all-round development, the perfection of 
Greek culture of the body, has come to obscure somewhat 
this conception of intellectual and spiritual training ; but the 
root of it is identical. A better and stronger body can 
nourish a finer brain, a higher thinking apparatus, that has 
for its aim a nobler, completer intellectual product. If the 
college, the university, does not exalt its aims, hold high its 
banner, set aloft its beacon, and make the things of the 
spirit supreme and dominating, it must lose its great influ- 
ence. It may turn out great financiers, great money-makers, 
men enormously successful as the world measures success, 
but no seers, no prophets, no philosophers, no profound 
thinkers or discoverers, no men with a thirst for righteous- 
ness and an enthusiasm for progress. } 
_ The heavy weight of a material age is on us. We cannot 
deny it. The tendency is to produce a pleasure-loving, easy- 
going society that distrusts enthusiasm and shuts its eyes to 
great evils and great abuses, because the truth is disagree- 
able and calls for effort, and those who possess large means 
of enjoyment and self-indulgence do not wish to be roused, 
are in fact half angry with such as try to awake them to the 
real condition of things. ; 

A great English university has been defined as a place 
where gentlemen are made. But the definition is too limited 
and too vague. Will the twentieth-century gentlemen be a 
finer type than the nineteenth or any preceding century has 
produced? We hope so, most heartily. There is great work 
cut out for him to do. His young energy, hope, and faith” 
are ardently needed in a world that to many seems gray and 
effect with discouragement and prostrated effort. May the 
army of newly equipped young souls issuing from our college 
doors come forth truth-lovers and doers of righteousness! 
The ’ologies and the dead languages they have imbibed will 
in time grow dim in memory, but the capacity of self-direc- — 
tion, of thinking and speaking the truth, if they have gained 
it, will be a lasting possession of inestimable value. 

Society easily stagnates. It is ever in need, of new cur- 
rents of thought and feeling, new inspirations, interésts, and 
impulses. This army of students is to prove a tide of influ- . 
ence on the world. ‘The old cart that has stuck so long in ~ 
the mire will, let us hope, be lifted a little way out of the ruts: 
by their strong young arms. The old and tired, who have | 
tinkered so long at difficult problems and hopeless schemes, 
will be only too glad to give them a chance to show their " 
prowess and skill, and will cheer them on right lustily as they _ 
set to work to cleanse the styes, straighten the crooked paths, 
and purify the social atmosphere of this defective old world. | 
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American CGnitarian Association. 


Not long ago I stood before the noble group of buildings 
which have been reared at Buffalo, and wherein are displayed 
the resources, industries, inventions, arts, and ideas of, the 
two Americas, that the people may know what these Com- 
monwealths have done for the sustenance, the comfort, and 
Upon the triumphal bridge by which one 
approaches the Exposition are reared towers, and upon 
these towers stand statues typifying the primary virtues that 
underlie the stability and progress of the Republic. For 
these statues the taste of Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has se- 
lected mottoes which have significance for us not only as 
American citizens, but also as members of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. 

Here, for instance, stands the statue of Liberty ; and over 
it I read, “Freedom is only the first lesson in self-govern- 
ment.” ‘That truth ought to come right home to us. I know 
a good many Unitarians who seem to imagine that, when 
they have achieved their religious freedom, they have reached 
-an end. The fact is that freedom is only a means to an end. 
It opens for us a path. It is a forward-stretching way in 
which we may walk. We are, indeed, called into liberty ; but 
let us not forget that it has still a law of liberty by which we 
are to be judged. To some minds the Scriptural phrase, 
“The law of liberty,” contains a contradiction in terms. 
Liberty is the getting rid of law. Law is the restraining of 
liberty. But the fact is that liberty only creates new and 
sterner obligations. Let me borrow an illustration. Con- 
sider the experience of family life. At first, the mother’s law 
restrains the child’s freedom and closely limits his inclina- 
tions; but pass down thirty years in the family history: the 
child has become a man. All idea of command and obey 
has passed away between him and his mother ; but is there 
nothing in its place? See how the son honors himself by 
bending to the mother’s least wish! See how he anticipates 
her desires! You can discern the whole history of his edu- 
cation. The man is obedience, he is love; and so his gentle 
care makes happy the mother’s declining days. The law of 
liberty is thus infinitely more powerful than any law of out- 
ward constraint. There is no force anywhere like that which 
drives a man who has won his moral freedom to do righteous 
and public-spirited things. . Right across prejudices and 
social obstacles and intimidations he goes to the thing that 
he knows is right. Freedom brings with it its severe and yet 
winsome obligations. “The highest law is liberty, and the 
highest liberty is law.” 

‘Another of these symbolic statues is that of Patriotism ; 
and over it I read, ‘To love one’s own country above all 
others is not to despise all others.” Shall we not take that 
to heart in our religious communion? To love one’s own 
church above all others is not to despise all others. I meet 
many Unitarians who seem to think that, if they are enthusi- 
astic for their own church and their own cause, if they give 
to it an undivided loyalty and a zealous support, they are 
somehow illiberal. They think it must be sectarian or 
bigoted to claim their birthright in their own communion. 
What a sorry error that is! Just as I believe that America 
is the land where, if anywhere, the political salvation of the 
world is to be wrought, just as the stars and stripes are 
dearer to me than the flag of any other nation, so the church 
in which I was reared, and to which I owe allegiance, is 
naturally and legitimately dearer to me than any other re- 
ligious communion ; and, because I love it best and give to 
it an entire devotion, I do not for that reason throw contempt 
upon other religious communions or betray my own narrow- 
ness. 

I think we often mistake the nature of real sympathy and 
true toleration. A good many Unitarians seem to believe 
that, in order to show their good will to other churches, they 
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must be very slack in their allegiance to their own church. 
They must practise a good-natured indifference. They must 
pretend that it does not make much difference what a man 
believes or where he goes to church. They too readily 
accept the saying of a certain politician that ‘‘a certain de- 
gree of scepticism is essential to toleration.” Nota bit of it! 
The real bigot is the man who holds his faith loosely, and 
has little sense of allegiance to a definite cause. It is the 
men who have but little faith who make the most noise about 
it. The advice to give a bigot that you want to broaden is 
not “hold your faith more lightly and make less of it,” but 
‘hold your faith more vitally and make more of it.” If mén 
only learn to hold their different form of faith largely enough 
and deeply enough, they will discover that they are not walls 
to separate them from each other, but rather avenues through 
which they may communicate with one another. They will 
recognize that “one may be of Paul and another of Cephas 
and another of Apollos, and yet all be of Christ, holding the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” 
SamMuEL A, ELior. 


Current Copics. 


THE commencement season in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the land practically closed last week. Among the 
notable features of the commencement exercises at both 
Yale and Harvard was the announcement of great financial 
achievements. President Hadley of Yale made public 
declaration of the fact that the corporation of the university 
had succeeded recently in completing the fund of $2,000,- 
ooo which is to mark the approaching bi-centennial of Yale. 
At Harvard, President Eliot informed the alumni that 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the creator of the United States Steel 
Corporation, had offered to build for the university the 
main buildings for its new medical school, of which plans 
had been submitted to him, and the construction of which 
will cost about $1,000,000, The gift was typical of similar 
benefactions which have been conferred by various donors 
upon many American institutions of learning in the course 
of the year. : 

ae 


Ir is announced semi-officially at Washington that Hon. 
John Hay will not resign his office as Secretary of State. It 
was feared that the recent bereavement which Mr, Hay suf- 
fered in the loss of his son, the former consul-general at 
Pretoria, would render it necessary for him to withdraw from 
public life. It is certain, that President McKinley and his 
associates in the administration have every desire to retain 
the present Secretary of State. Mr. Hay has now in pros- 
pect or in process of negotiation a number of important 
treaties and agreements with foreign nations, some of which 
would necessarily suffer by his resignation from the cabinet 
at this time. Among these prospective treaties is one pro- 
viding for the construction of an isthmian canal by the 
United States, with the consent of Great Britain. The 
arrangement of reciprocal trade relations with several of the 
great countries of Europe is another important problem with 
which Mr. Hay has been dealing. 


3 


A sTRIKE began among the steel workers of Pennsylvania 
last week. At present the corporations involved in the 
struggle are the American Steel Hoop Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., and the American Sheet Steel Company. But behind 
these two corporations is the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, of which they are constituent companies. It is ex- 
pected that the strike will develop eventually into a trial of 
strength between the United States Steel Corporation, which 
is regarded as the most powerful combination of manufactui- 
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ing interests in the history of the industry of nations, and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 
under whose auspices the strike in Pittsburg has been de- 
clared. The strike involves about thirty thousand workmen 
so far, and is defined by the United States Steel Corporation 
as an attempt on the part of the Amalgamated Association to 
extend union labor into mills in which union labor has not 
heretofore existed. 
J 


J. Prerront Morcav, who is now on his way to the United 
States, is understood to be the directing spirit in the for- 
mation of an enormous combination of coal interests which 
has been under consideration for a number of years past. 
The plans for the reorganization of all the great bituminous 
coal companies of the country under a single management 
follow very closely the lines of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which Mr. Morgan effected shortly before his 
departure for England, where he secured control of the 
Leyland line of steamships. The projected alliance of coal- 
producing interests will involve a more or less radical change 
in the ownership of various carrying agencies, by land and 
by water. It will virtually control the output and prices of 
bituminous coal for the continent. Just what relation this 
so-called “trust” will bear to the other producing and 
carrying interests of which Mr. Morgan is the real, if not 
the official, head is not known at present; but it is surmised 
that some such relation will exist. 


a 


Some stir was occasioned in the daily press of this 
country at the beginning of the week by an address which 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, delivered before a company of Canadian 
ministers and former governors-general of Canada on the 
occasion of the Dominion Day dinner. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed in strong terms his conviction that the sentiment 
in favor of ultimate annexation and present closer trade 
relations with the United States no longer exists in public 
opinion in Canada. The British statesman admitted, how- 
ever, that thirty years ago there was such a sentiment in 
Canada, and that it was strong. The change in public 
opinion Mr. Chamberlain ascribed to the efforts which have 
been made by imperial ministers during the past twoscore 
years to point out to Canada the community of interest be- 
tween England and the Dominion, and to convince the 
latter of the willingness and the ability of the imperial gov- 
ernment to, safeguard its own interests as well as those of 
its colonial connections. 

& 


Tue French chamber last Friday adopted, at a single 
sitting, and by a vote of 313 to 249, the most important 
public measure of the Waldeck-Rousseau government,— the 
law of associations bill. The opposition and the socialists 
made a final attempt to modify the bill, in view of their utter 
inability to prevent its passage, but were defeated at every 
point. According to the provisions of the new law the 
government is placed in a position to scrutinize the nature 
and activities of all associations in France. ‘The animus of 
the measure, it is well known, is directed against the re- 
ligious orders, which have been carrying on open or secret 
agitation at every time of political stress and turmoil in 
France. These orders, under the new law, cease to have a 
corporate existence in France; and they can resume their 
existence only upon approval of the government. Inasmuch 
as these orders have been opposed on principle to every 
republican government in France since the fall of the Bour- 
bons, the indications are that their continued existence in 
the republic is out of the question, for the present at least. 


! 
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A FINANCIAL scandal of great proportions culminated in — 
Germany last week, when the causes for the recent failure of 
the Leipziger Bank were made public. An investigation into 
the condition of the bank showed that it had lent many mil- 
lions of marks upon securities, either of uncertain value or 
else known to be of no value whatever. Among the nominal 
assets of the bank are 87,000,000 marks loaned to the 
Cassel Treber-Trocknung Company, which has been known 
for months as a bankrupt concern. ‘The actual assets of the 
bank are little better than nothing. Berlin and all the other 
financial centres of Germany have felt the shock of the fail- 
ure of the Leipziger Bank severely. Three of the directors _ 
of the bank, men hitherto of the highest standing in German 
finance, have been arrested upon the charge of fraud in 
various forms in connection with the failure. Public opinion 
in Germany is thoroughly aroused over the matter, and there 
is a general demand for legislation curtailing the power of 
the directors of banks upon the funds invested in the banks. 


Brevities. 


Destroying weeds doesn’t make grass grow unless you 
sow grass seed. 


A sense of justice gone wrong becomes dangerous. It j 
shows itself in malice, revenge, and evil-speaking. . 


The bad air in an unventilated church is sometimes the ‘ 
cause of torpor in the pulpit and sleepiness in the con- 
gregation. \ 


It is doubtful whether the young Emperor of China has 
sufficient physical vigor to control the fortunes of that new 
China which is to have a great career. 


“Going to meeting’? was a happy phrase. The meaning 
of it was that people were going to meet each other. They 
did not merely attend a ceremony at a church. 7 


A queer form of disorder is reported from Denver, where, = 
it is said, the mobs make the cemeteries pleasure resorts, and 
flock to funerals to gratify a morbid curiosity. 


A Methodist paper, which we will not name, speaks of a 
Congregationalist who enters the Unitarian Church as bee | 
ginning a downward career similar to that of Dr. Herron. 


The Sacred Heart Review says, “The Christians who 
deny the divinity of Christ while they insist upon the 
divinity of Emerson are rather queer from the Catholic 
standpoint.” 


Those who try to live their real lives in modesty and 
simplicity were never so numerous as they are to-day. But 
because they do not strive or cry or lift up their voices in © 
the street or besiege the editors of the society columns in 
the daily press, many suppose the race has disappeared. 


We say sometimes it’s a pity that no one can live his . 
private life, if his personality interests the public; and yet we 
think that the habit of publicity has been cultivated by the 
supposed victims even more than by the reporters. Even 
modest men and women sometimes feel driven to achieve . 
notoriety because it has a money value in many cases, 
more’s the pity. : 


The unit of society will continue, in spite of everybody, to 
be the individual; and the individual wants liberty. No 
social order can prevent the emancipation of the individual, 
because what one intelligent person wants all other intelli- 
gent persons want under the same circumstances, Society 
cannot permanently restrict the liberties of the expanding 
units, who make the terms on which society exists. 


——eEe 


__ larity’s sake. 
eX aK Park, ILL. 
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In our reports from the English anniversaries the fact is 
noted that the English congregations can sing as Americans 
cannot. Mr. Wendte says the tunes they use are often dry 
and unmelodious, and less singable than those in use in 
American churches. But the Englishman is not only better 
trained in congregational singing than we are: he also sings 
with more earnestness, as if it were his Christian duty to 
make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 


a 

We have no reason to suppose that there is any copyright 
on the following statement, made by Mrs. Eddy: ‘ ‘Science 
and Health’ makes it plain to all Christian Scientists that the 
manhood and womanhood of God have already been revealed, 
in a degree, through Jesus Christ and Christian Science, his 
two witnesses. What remains to lead on the centuries and 
reveal my successor is man in the image and likeness of the 
Father-Mother God, man the generic term for mankind.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Who create our Ideals? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I was very much interested in your recent editorial on 
“Who create our ideals?” I have long thought on this 
subject. I never see a great crowd in the streets of our cities, 
at the theatre, at a college regatta, at a political meeting, or 
elsewhere, without having this question recur to me. Es- 
pecially is this true as one goes to some of the cheap exhibi- 
tions which call together great throngs of the masses, those 
we call the “common people,”’ the “lower classes,” etc. A 
race course within a mile of this town calls together thou- 
sands from Chicago every day of the racing season, or, more 
truly, the betting season. Five thousand people, so it is said, 
recently attended a picnic of the Cook County Democracy, 
and spent the day mostly in guzzling beer. Certainly, no 
very high ideals animate the individuals of such crowds. 
The ordinary Unitarian minister would find difficulty in 
knowing how to conscientiously appeal to such people in a 
way to move and interest them. The ideals of high char- 
acter have little power when the voters of a certain ward in 
Chicago keep an alderman in office because he is a “‘ boodler,”’ 
and divides the spoils with his constituents. 

Granting that the attendants upon church services have 
high ideals, as a rule, they represent but a small fraction of 
the people. Even with them, their ideals are formed in the 
family, the schools, from their reading rather than from the 
pulpit. It is clear to me that the masses get their ideals 


mostly frem other sources than the Church. I would say 


that business life, the schools the theatres, the newspapers, 
literature, sports, politics, are each more potent in forming 
popular ideals than the Church. Whatever the minister says 
or the Sunday-schools may teach, the ideal person to most is 
the successful man of business or the winning politician or 
the crack athlete, the oarsman, or pugilist. 

Well is it that the books of fiction, even thy cheap stories 
which form the ideals for so many of the young, make their 
heroes brave and their heroines tender and loving. Well is 
it that the cheap playhouses represent justice and truth and 
honor as desirable, even if it be but in a low form of life, 


and throw rascality and cowardice into contempt; for here 


the masses catch their ideals. 

Tf the Church does not créate ideals for the masses, at 
least it alone fulfils the office of holding up the highest ideals 
of which human life is capable. To perform that great so- 
cial function is its special office. It must never accommo- 
date itself to anything lower, or compromise itself for popu- 

: R. F. JoHONNOT. 
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For the Christian Register. 


With Lilies. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 


“ Consider the lilies how they grow,” thus spake he, 
The Master, walking in the fields at eve. 
Consider with him, O, ye sons of men, and wake ye 
For the day dawns ere yet your hearts believe. 


~And you, O friend and brother, calmly living, 
The day’s appointed task done hour by hour; 
Each hour no less filled with unmeasured giving 
A man’s full soul, an angel's mighty power,— 


Be sure that he who saw the lilies growing, 
And looked from them up to the hills divine, 
Who watched the toiler in his patient sowing, 
Who drank the common cup of common wine, 


Knows every deepest thought and highest craving 
For those fair paths that lead to fields of Peace, 

Where quiet waters flow, green pastures laving, 
And where the weary soul finds full release! 


A Word More about Christian Science. 


BY REV. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


I have just read Mr. Snyder’s interesting discourse on 
Christian Science in the Register of June 20. As a philo- 
sophical analysis, examining the metaphysical bases of this 
new creed and showing its likeness to other forms of ideal- 
istic belief and theory, it is nearly exhaustive; yet even so 
careful and scholarly an attempt to explain leaves a good 
deal unexplained. The question still remains unanswered, 
Why has Christian Science gained such a hold upon the 
multitude of its believers, what is the secret of its wide and 
rapid popular success,— success manifest in a million con- 
verts,— the building of large and costly temples of worship 
in all the great centres, a zealous and consecrated spirit that 
have already given it first rank among the missionary powers 
of the world? 

It will not do to flout resvits here by talk about popular 
ignorance and love of delusion. The average believer in 
the teachings of Mrs. Eddy is as intelligent and honest, 
probably, as the average believer in the doctrines of Calvin 
or Channing. The level of human culture and integrity is 
about the same in all the sects. It is true that the trained 
mind cannot read “Science and Health,’’ which is the work 
of a religious rhapsodist, not of a thinker, with much edifi- 
cation. The influence of this book lies not in any logical 
or literary merit, for it has neither. It lies not even in the 
clarity or sequence of ideas, for it has neither. This in- 
fluence is of a complex origin, and is chiefly of a subjective 
order, manifest in a state of religious feeling or expectation, 
which the consciousness of man must needs experience from 
time to time to lift it out of a feared or fancied materialism 
engendered by prevailing doctrines or theories of another 
sort. We are just now passing through a period of mild 
reaction against the scientific teachings of an age devoted 
to evolution, whose imaginary threats and dangers have 
always loomed very big in the half-instructed mind. We 
are just entering an era of psychical investigation, which to 
some minds seems a glad release from science and all that 
the name implies, but whose results, to be worth anything, 
must be as scientifically deduced as the conclusions of a 
Darwin or Huxley. Christian Science is the most popular 
and prominent manifestation of this new psychic wave. 

It calls itself a science, claiming to rest on experiential 
data, and is propounded as a complete philosophy of life, 
including all the needed elements of belief and conduct ; 
but it has seemed to me for a long time that Christian Sci- 
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ence was neither science nor a system of philosophy, but a 
religion, and as such to be not only more leniently, but more 
justly judged. It is as a religion it has shown such marvel- 
lous power to persuade and uplift the lives of large masses 
of men and women. The majority of the readers of “ Sci- 
ence and Health,” it is safe to assume, care little for the 
theoretical merits of its teachings. The book is not of a 
kind to convince, but to cast a spell. It has one main 
thesis, that man is master of his own fate, because man is 
a spiritual being, alike in essence with the one who created 
him. This is the teaching also of the Beatitudes, of Micah 
and Paul, of Plato and A Kempis, of all the seers, saints, 
and sages. ‘Science and Health” states the proposition 
more crudely, covers it with a mass of undigested and fatu- 
ous reasoning, but at bottom is an hypothesis that each of 
us would gladly rest in if we could,— belief in the identity 
of the divine and the human, the God-in-man teaching of 
Jesus. It is hard to draw the line between this God-in-man 
theory and pantheism, a term which we allow to frighten us 
unnecessarily. The modern doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence is very closely allied to the old pantheistic conception. 
I do not myself feel so troubled over the moral implications 
or leadings of pantheism as Mr. Snyder and others do. Pan 
himself is dead. He blows his pipes no more by the river 
to lure man into the slough of bestial indulgence. We need 
fear no reversion to Greek ideals, which exalted the physical 
only because the spiritual was yet unknown. The ethical 
consciousness in man is fully awakened; and, if something 
like pantheism seems to define some of our conceptions of 
the universe, it is a pantheism sublimated with belief in 
spirit and humanized with a love of our fellow-man. 

But I did not mean to be drawn into this kind of discus- 
sion. I wish merely to call attention to what seem to me 
two very plain and natural reasons why Christian Science 
has met with its present degree of success. The first is 
the semi-miraculous view in which it holds the Bible, es- 
pecially the New Testament. The Gospels are the first 
revelation of God to man, his spoken word, as “science and 
health” the second. Very few religious believers to-day, 
even in the liberal churches, are willing to place the Bible 
on a purely human basis. The average mind, liberal or 
orthodox, dearly loves a little miracle. The phenomena of 
modern Spiritualism, theosophy hypnotism, Christian Sci- 
ence, the faith and prayer cure, all help to feed this love of 
the marvellous. ‘Who does not know that it is possible 
to be rationalistic and superstitious at once?” said George 
Eliot. This love of a belief founded in some law or cir- 
cumstance outside the usual order of things, created in our 
special behoof and behalf, is one strong factor in this new 
movement. Mrs. Eddy’s attitude toward her disciples, 
her voluntary self-withdrawal from the world, her refusal to 
appear on anniversary or other occasions of public celebra- 
tions, helps to preserve the feeling of mystery and the spirit 
of credence which have so preservative an influence upon 
many people’s religious beliefs, though I think it unwar- 
ranted and out of taste to accuse Mrs. Eddy of any ulterior 
motive here. She has shown she knows how to do without 
a certain kind of public acclamation and applause, and in 
that she sets an example to many other leaders. 

The second factor of success is more fundamental and 
must command respect, whether we think it justly founded 
or not. It is the claim which each disciple of the Christian 
Science faith is able to make of a personal experience on 
which his faith is founded. He believes, because he has 
demonstrated his belief. He has made a literal application 
of the text which proves faith by works. He has been 
cured. No matter how others receive his statement of fact, 
how the doctors and other wise ones account for it, to him 
the experience is as real as Paul’s was on the road near 
Damascus. The cure with the Christian Scientist serves 
‘precisely the same purpose as the conversion on the revival 
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bench did among our orthodox forbears. This direct, 
intimate, personal experience in religion is not a thing to be 
laughed or sneered at. On the contrary, however we name 
or come by it, it is the one thing altogether needful. It is 
this alone which can give the sense of moral victory, 
strength to resist and conquer. It is this alone which can 
explain life or make it bearable. To be able to say, I was 
dead, now I am alive; I was in error and a lost soul; now I 
know the truth and feel myself God’s child,— brushing aside 
all our pride and sophistications, is not this the primal need 
of the human heart? We may admit the danger of com- 
placency and dogmatism that creep into the love of positive 
statements; but are these evils greater than the weaknesses, 
the uncertain aim and nerveless will, that are found so often 
in other forms of faith, supposedly based in the clearest 
reason and the soundest scholarship ? 

It is positive religious belief the world hungers for, and a 
positive if not final statement of the same. Christian Sci- 
ence will do something if it teaches us to take less counsel 
of our fears and more of our natural longings and hopes in 
the solution of the problems of faith and duty, if it helps 
convert a professed belief in God into a practical working 
motive in life. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Go to the Country, Young Man! 


BY REY. E. P. POWELL. 


Horace Greeley made famous the saying, ‘‘ Go West, young 
man!” President Thompson of the National Live Stock 
Exchange has given us a saying equally good and likely to 
live as long. He says that the time has come for telling the 
young men who have come into the cities, “ To the country, 
young man! to the country!”- The industries of America 
have given up the effort simply to supply home demands, and 
are forcing their products into foreign markets with such 
rapidity that before many years the demand for our goods ~ 
abroad will be greater than our surplus will be able to 
supply, unless some radical change is brought about in the 
spirit of the age. Mr. Thompson insists that there is little 
hope of keeping pace with this immensely increased demand 
upon agricultural resources, unless we can turn back the tide 
of young men from the cities, which no longer need them, 
and cannot employ them, to the country, where they 
are needed and where they can be used. This point 
we hold to be one of the strongest economic arguments 
bearing upon the present generation. At the present 
rate of increased agricultural export the labor on our farms 
will have to be doubled inside of five years or six; and 
farm produce must certainly be doubled inside of ten 
years. Can this be done? If not, the surplus will be 
first absorbed by the foreign demand; and then the bulk of 
the crop which is required for home use must he drawn 
upon, with ensuing high prices, and a decreasing impossibility 
of consumption by the poorer classes. This revolution would 
turn us backward toward the condition prevailing in 
European States, where a shortage of crops entails a famine, 
and where under the best conditions the common laborers 
have inadequate diet. Mr. Thompson says: “ Our cities are 
filled to overflowing, and cannot provide labor for all who — 
come. For social rest and peace, and the prosperity of our 
nation, the tide must change, aad flow back again to the 
country.” ‘The statement does not seem to be overdrawn 
or open to dispute. The consequences of a shortage of 
agricultural products, while corn doubles its exports in two 
years, and the demand for our apple crop increases in about 
the same ratio, would be revolutionary. The effect on our 
institutions who could tomprehend or anticipate? The 
financial crazes have risen through the pressure upon the 
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agricultural West and the depression of the farming com- 
munity. Every such period of depression opens the way to 
social expedients of a questionable sort. It is of special im- 
portance that the balance of our industries be not disturbed. 
It is, to be sure, a strange road on which to look for disaster,— 
that of an enlarged market and a rapidly increasing export 
trade. _ However, we believe that Mr. Thompson is correct, 
that export demand may increase more rapidly than produc- 
tion is able to meet ‘it. 

Fortunately, the social drift and industrial tendency, which 
the /zdependent has repeatedly-noted, leads us along a safe 
path. The concentring of population in cities and towns 
is in a decidedly decreased ratio. Farmers’ clubs, which for 
the last twenty-five years have been composed mainly of old 
men, are now recruited from young and virile stock. Horatio 

our used to say, “I cannot understand why our young 

n are so willing to desert the farm and lose themselves in 
the city. Here on the land is independence; and here, with 
industry, are at least competence and health. Yet no fact 
is more patent than that agriculture has lost its attractions 
for the rising generation.” Seymour himself would never 

, desert the land. This was not only because of his attitudes 
and tastes, but it was the deepest philosophy of his earnest 
life. He held, with Jefferson, that America was naturally 
agricultural, and must remain so if we would prevent a lapse 
from the principles of the republic into the degradation of 
European society. What he saw was what he feared, and it 
has long been the regret of other careful observers. To find 
the tide now turning in favor of agriculture is a relief to a 
true patriot. Young men are once more at the front in our 
farm organizations. They are slowly returning from the 
cities to take up the work of their fathers. 
by this to assert that we see anything more than the begin- 
ning of a great change. If this change progresses, as we 
believe it will, there is nothing in the way of doubling Ameri- 
can products within a few years,— probably within ten. 
Commercial expansion may go on as fast as it may, and we 
shall be able to keep pace with it. Our agricultural schools 
are at the same time stimulating a more scientific method of 
production, which will vastly increase the amount of prod- 
ucts without increasing necessarily the acreage. To foresee 
a ten-billion-bushel-of-corn crop is not a chimera. It is within 
reach before 1910.. Meanwhile our orchardists must wake 
up to the full demands of higher agriculture and horticulture, 
and make the apple crop a specialty throughout all the States 
where the apple finds its natural home. Nothing is more 
sure than that this prince of fruits is to become one of the 
great export crops of America and one of our greatest 
sources of wealth. Corn and apples will remain, so far as 

_we can see, for a long time to come, specifically American 
products. In the culture of wheat and the production of cot- 
tor we shall be rivalled by Russia, Egypt, and India. : 

Go to the country, young man! Go there to stay, and go 
to conquer. Agriculture is not play, neither is it all hard 
work. It comprises every science, and it calls into play 
nearly all the arts. It will not do to float out of the city 
without a distinct purpose to study thoroughly the problems 
that make the cultivation of land a success. Be sure of one 

__ thing, that those farmers are all dead who’held that to be a 

_ good land-tiller was to follow in old ruts. Few can now be 

_ found to sneer af book farming. In fact, the old rutters are 

not only nearly all gone, but the old ruts are obliterated. 


Botany and entomology and geology are the alphabet of the 


farmer’s work. He must know the animal life and the insect 
life about him; and he must comprehend the plants, the soil, 
and the manures if he would be able to touch the earth to 
call forth wealth. The steam age, which seemed to be our 
disaster, was in reality only a preparation, not for depression, 
but for more remarkable, progress. It invented for us its 
_ miartvellous machines, and it quickened action in every direc- 
_ tion. It made possible a world family and a world market. 
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Now we are ready for the new era, — the revival of agriculture 
and the glorification of the God-made country. Get out of 
the crowd, boys. Quit voluntarily walking the treadmill! 
Leave the grime and the smoke of the factory! Go to the 
country, young man ! 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Life and Death. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


“Tn the midst of life we are in death.” I cannot number 
the times that I have heard those words spoken dolorously. 
They have been used to carry sorrow to hearts’ already 
sorrow-filled long enough, and I take the liberty to dip from 
another stream. 

In the midst of death we are in. life. Death is incon- 
ceivably active, but so is life; and life is larger than death 
entirely surrounding it. Life was first, and, though death 
has done its utmost, still is, Death having been born of 
life, it follows that it must be of the same nature, not 
differing from it in any essential. Physical life holds nothing 
in evidence against death. It continually grows stronger, 
brighter, and finer. Death cannot be working against life, 
but for and with it. 

What an uplift of hope and courage it would give the 
world if but for one day all funeral sermons should be 
preached from this text,— In the midst of death we are in. 
life! 

Why not write it upon every tombstone? The plain truth 
is that life and death are inseparably associated in their 
work. Their relations are altogether friendly. ‘They are 
not and could never have been enemies. Life raises the 
leaf up out of the earth; and death, in due time, recalls it. 
At this point, death does not pretend to be mere negation. 
It has kept a strict account with life. Whatever life has 
borrowed, it must return,— presumably with interest. Life 
might be called the borrower, Death the banker. Whatever 
was borrowed that I might have life’s opportunity will be 
returned to the lender. Only the opportunity is me. But 
this shows that 7 am something apart from life and death 
as they are known on the physical plane, and independent of 
them except as they can serve me. 

Here I expect some glum-faced pessimist to rise, and de- 
clare my soul one of the potentialities of any dust-heap. I 
do not believe it, but I will not argue with him. Even at 
this lowest estimate, EF am not less thana falling leaf, the 
upward stroke of a blow, or the going out of a tide. And I 
do not see why the tide should not go out with the same joy- 
ousness with which it came in. It is all tide. 

The seen has all been borrowed (or evolved) from the 
unseen; and to common sense that fact is fair testimony that 
mere recall can be no calamity, that, going or coming, it is 
all life. But, if some manner of interest is demanded, if we 
are expected to Jay for having had life’s opportunity, that 
may seem appalling, if one is empty-handed. The more ex- 
tended the opportunity, the more will be demanded. ‘The 
currency of the universe is neither gold nor silver, but it is 
sound, It is founded intruth. Counterfeiting is impossible, 
and substitution inadequate. ‘I have done what I could” 
will be as acceptable ‘from a baby’s lips as from the lips of 
age, but of differing value. There can be no doubt that life 
is worth living. Let not that be forgotten by “ the head of 
the army.” Let not the soldier taking deliberate aim forget it. 
_ Even as the leaf gives back to the earth each year some- 
what more than it borrows, so each year is the lender more 
generous. This on the physical plane —under our very 
eyes. Do we not dow that there isa like banking system 
on the spiritual plane,—in the spiritual life? The talent 
must gain something by being used, or it is taken away. If 
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I in no way enrich spiritual life by this earthly living, there 
is loss; and I am in debt tothe universe. I cannot repudiate 
the debt, for it is under the law. Every jot and tittle of the 
law must be fulfilled. Wherever I go, up or down, I go to 
fulfil the law. That is the sureness which God owed us. 
But, if a week-old baby leaving this life shall take with it a 
baptism of kisses and tears, though they be the tears and 
kisses of abject shame, willit go empty-handed? May it not 
have gathered as much as could be asked of it? Few of us, 
if any, will return quite empty-handed. But imagine the joy 
of bringing much! That is our opportunity. And I call 
this bringing home—for lack of better expression — the 
growth of the glory of God. For this end, life and death are 
working together. And that is the meaning of our being 
here. Dust? We have come through the dust: we are not 
of it. Through all my remembered life there have been mo- 
ments of homesickness. These moments testify of begin- 
ningless Perfection,— not a dust-heap. 

Looking upon life, it seems to me as if God might have 
said, I will try if there be any fault in me, and made from 
himself an inconceivable number, every one mightily handi- 
capped by separateness, and each one sent to a peculiar and 
very keen trial, What if any fail? None will fail. Each 
is a part of the truth that dared the test. All suffer from the 
separateness,— must; but in this separateness are the great 
honor and the great trust. We grope, we stumble, we fall; 
but the spark of indomitable truth which we are, though it 
shall need ten thousand lives, will finally take home that for 
which it was sent out. If we do not believe this, we do not 
believe whole-heartedly in God. 

Sr. JosrrH, Mo, 


Concerning Duty. 


BY REV, K. E. EVANS. 


The Socrates of the “ Archy Road” thus unbosoms him- 
self on juvenile education: “I don’t care what ye larn thim,” 
he says, “so long as ’tis onpleasant ‘to thim.” And he con- 
tinues, referring to his own school-days, “’twas the bein’ 
there, havin’ to get things to heart without askin’ the 
meanin’ iv thim, an’ goin’ to school cold, an’ comin’ home 
hungry that made the man iv me ye see befure ye.” 

Now it is but just to add that this very conclusion weakens 
his argument, at least in “Mr, Hinnissey’s” mind. Yet 
his words have impressed me. Granting that his strictures 
on modern educational methods are néither wholly fair nor 
wise, do they not hint at a possible defect, not only in child- 
training, but in later “ preaching and practising” as well? 

“The divinity of labor,—all labor,” is a good motto. 
Yet it must be admitted that divinity is not always glaringly 
apparent, nor are we always in a mood to appreciate it. 
Doing the fancy cooking is not so hard — when some one else 
is to wash the dishes. The thought of the expected guests 
— their pleasure and compliments — may turn into seraphic 
strains the churning of the Dover egg-beater.. But when 
one has no girl, and thé kitchen is hot, and one is tired, the 
washing of pots and kettles is not apt to be so inspiring, es- 
pecially when out on the piazza the guests are enjoying the 
cool breeze. 

So in our social and religious work.. This, too, has its 
charm. ‘The vision of the hungry mouths and souls to be 
filled through our aid often acts as a pleasant stimulant. 
While some phases of our labors are in themselves attractive, 


fascinating, we would enjoy them even apart from any, 


good that might result. Yet almost inevitably time wears 
away something of this novelty and attractiveness. Then 
closer study often brings to light other correlated activities, 
hardly pleasant. Every line of social work has some drudg- 
éry associated with it, toil that contains little enjoyment. 
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There are discouraging features also; while, withal, as 
one’s mood or health varies, efforts at one time exhilaratin 
may be at another almost the reverse. a 
_ Under these latter conditions, not only is our ardor apt 
to abate, our efforts also. Exceptions, doubtless, yet every 
worker in church or social reform has felt or seen this ten- 
dency toward shorter hours and less regularity and prompti- 
tude, nor simply with those of shallow enthusiasm or those 
whose main incentive was the attractiveness of the task. 
Others, too, of deeper nature— moved by a real love for 
cause or for humanity — often slacken in zeal and in pace, 
likewise. The robust plan dwindles to a skeleton of achieve- 
ment, or a work therwise promising fails because the de- 
tails, unattended to, clog the wheels. ; 
Such facts seem to me to suggest several morals. May 
there not be some truth in the hint of our Chicago phi- 
losopher,— that, when childhood’s tasks are made altogether 
pleasant and agreeable, the boys and girls become poorly 
fitted for their share in the world’s life and work? Is there 
not a real danger when, to quote his striking antithesis, “ We 
sind the childer to school as if ’twas a summer garden where 
they go to be amused instead iv a pinatinchry where they’re 
sint fr th’ original sin”? While with these questions, 
another. In our glorification to-day of love as a motive 
power, our dwelling upon the attractiveness of social service 
as well as the possibilities of beauty that lie within every 
piece of work,— with all this do we always sufficiently empha- 
size a sense or feeling of duty,— plain, business-like duty, 
that will tide us over the hard places, and keep the ma- 
chinery going when the fires of enthusiasm are pretty low? 
This is no disparagement of love or enthusiasm or beauty. 
t love remain the highest, grandest motive. Generate all 
the enthusiasm we can, carry into even our dish-washing, 
if possible, more of the spirit of William Morris. Yet I feel 
sure that we need also to lay more stress upon duty,— doing 
that which it is our duty fo do; need to honor a trifle 
more the spirit of the “hireling,” who does things whether 


he enjoys them or not, and continues doing them when all 


the red fire is burned up, because “e 7s expected to do them. 
- Our socialist friends are often pestered with the question, 
“ Who is going to do the dirty work under socialism?” With- 
out going into the economics of it, would it be too much to 
invoke duty as a potent factor in the new régime? May 
there not be, then, men who, like the housewife to-day, will 
do things because they must be done, even though the dirt 
that weighs their shovels is just plain dirt and they have the 
backache? Certainly, despite some discouraging features 
already mentioned, I find enough of this feeling of duty and 
its effects to-day to make the existence of such men not 
altogether improbable. 

And what is this feeling of obligation of duty, anyway? 
Sometimes I like to think of it as the primal necessity trans- 
lated into terms of moral consciousness, and so no less 
divine and enduring than that love which, we are told, is the 
essence of God. Philosophize as’ one may, however, at 
present this feeling cannot well be spared from the world’s 
quiver of motives. It does not turn life into a tragedy 
necessarily (sometimes it prevents its becoming a tragedy) : 
it simply supplies an. incentive, persistent when our zeal 
begins to flag, potent when things are not “ altogether 
lovely.” Perhaps some day everything will be so awfully 
alluring, or love will so completely dominate us, that we can 
put duty away into psychological ‘cold storage”; but till 


then we can profitably associate with love and emphasize ~ 


occasionally this unpretentious yet wholesome “I must.” 


I know to some it will seem rather a prosy war-cry; yet, — 


being true, it will wear well, unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. While, however monotonous at the time it may be, 


in the end we will gain no slight pleasure from the con-~ 


sciousness of a duty fulfilled. d ne @, 


DANVERS, MAss. 
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God over All. 


I said, 

If I could see a light ahead, 

Could know the ships I sent to sea 

Were blown by Fortune’s gale toward me, 

I could believe in matters great or small 
God watcheth over all. 


O selfish heart! 
Canst thou not see the nobler part ? 
To bear with patience sure defeat, 
To upward climb with stubborn feet, 
In spite of disappointment'’s iron thrall,— 
For God is over all! 
—Helen M. Winslow. 


The Pulpit. 


The Patriotism We Need.* 


BY REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES. 


I wish to speak to you this morning upon “ Patriotism,— 
the Patriotism we need”; and I turn to Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians to furnish my text. The Ephesian capital was 
under the jurisdiction of Rome. It was not only a resort 
of pleasure-seekers, not only a centre of heathen rites, but 
it was also a great military post. The tramp of armed 
legions resounded through the streets, and the eagles of the 
empire were a familiar sight in every market-place. In the 
heart of this great city, Paul had organized a little Christian 
church. On a certain occasion he writes a, long letter to 
these Ephesian disciples. After giving them some good 
advice in plain language, he suddenly rises in a flight of 
splendid imagery, and says: “ Finally, my brethren, put on 
the whole armor of God, ... and, having done all, to stand. 
Stand, therefore, having your “loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; and 
take the shield of faith... and the helmet of salvation and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

In these words, Paul is undoubtedly describing the moral 
equipment of a soldier of the cross. He is speaking of citi- 
zenship in the kingdom of God. I do not presume to say 
that he was thinking of the duties of civic life. But I believe 
it will be no perversion of his words if. we use them this 
morning as the appropriate description of patriotic citizen- 
ship. For the true citizen of the kingdom of God is the 
best citizen of a Christian state. And the best citizen of 
a Christian state stands forth as the highest type of civic 
devotion and genuine patriotism. 

Patriotism is not difficult to define. Its general meaning 
is understood in the. four corners of the earth. The rol- 
licking boy and the gray-haired philosopher unite in saying 
that it is love for one’s country. But what is one’s country? 
It is not mere territory. It is something more than “rocks 
and rills,” and “woods and templed hills.” It consists of 
traditions, memories, and associations. It consists of insti- 
tutions, of social relations and customs, of rights and liber- 


ties and privileges guaranteed by the power which resides in. 


a common national life. It is all these, sanctifying the soil 
and idealizing the woods and hills, that make a country. 
And when men, standing hand in hand, are touched by these 
common associations, when they look out upon these com- 
mon interests and this common history, there wells up in 
their hearts the warming, quickening current of patriotic 
feeling. i 

The sentiment of patriotism, therefore, springs spontane- 
ously in the human breast. It blooms wherever human lips 
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are parted to say “My Country.” As a man instinctively 
loves the hearthstone where are kindled his domestic fires, 
so also he naturally loves that land in whose larger life and 
history his own individual life is bound up by innumerable 
sacred ties. 

But patriotism is more than a natural impulse. It is not 
only founded upon the instincts of the heart, but it is also 
sanctioned and indorsed by the faculty of reason. The bird 
loves its nest, and the wild deer the shaded haunts of the 
forest; but neither knows why it feels that love. But the hu- 
man mind recognizes the principles that underlie devotion to 
native land. It appreciates the values of institutional life. 
It meditates on liberty, prosperity, and peace. It reads the 
record of toil, struggle, and heroic sacrifice. And then it 
thinks the thought of obligation, proclaims that patriotism is 
right and reasonable, and, standing gladly and thankfully in 
defence of the good already won, dares to dream of sacrifice 
and service yet to come, which shall evolve an improved 
country and a truer, saner citizenship. . . . 

In this country the patriotic sentiment has had a free field. 
Born under the favorable conditions which a new land af- 
fords, cradled in isolation from the Old World, fostered by 
conflicts for defence, by community of interests, by pride of 
strength, by democratic ideas, and the assurance of a great 
destiny, patriotism, as a commanding power in the popular 
heart, has developed to a remarkable degree. I think it is 
safe to say that in no other nation of the world is the love of 
country so deep-seated and at the same time so near to the 
surface, so easily moved, so ready on demand, as it is in this 
republic. 

It is not strange, therefore, that our patriotism in its un- 
restrained development has grown luxuriantly, and has run 
out into grotesque and distorted forms. Side by side with 
the genuine love of country we can see certain types of spuri- 
ous patriotism which pose as the higher sentiment, and 
which, to the shame of every true citizen, are too often ac- 
cepted as worthy and good. 

One of those forms is a bitter and vociferous prejudice 
against other nations. There are Americans who imagine 
that they are showing the highest respect for their own 
government by abusing the government of other people. 
They fancy that in their loquacious hostility to lands across 
the sea they are pledging a larger loyalty to their own. 
They pace to and fro before their own doorstep, equipped 
for war, muttering terrible. oaths, shouting defiance, and in- 
terpreting every foreign overture as a menace in disguise. 

That, indeed, is a spurious patriotism. I need not love 
my neighbor less because I love my fireside more. Nay, 
rather the very love I bear my home should make me all the 
more magnanimous to wish my neighbor joy and peace in 
his. And so, indeed, the very pride of country ought to 
save us from this petty spite and hate. It is all unfair, un- 
becoming, and un-American. It is the cheap effusion of the 
mean and paltry mind, Indeed, vigilance is required and 
national preference must be maintained, and men must never 
sink down into that flabby and nerveless indifference where 
all national distinctions are lost. But generous national 
rivalry is one thing, and mean, petulant prejudice is another. 
All nations are bound together by mutual interests, and the 
hurt of one is the hurt of all. And to wish one’s country 
success at the cost of another is to ignore the greater law of 
social life; and that man has not yet learned the alphabet 
of patriotic devotion who measures his loyalty to his own 
flag by his contempt for the flags of other peoples. 

And that also is a spurious. patriotism which closes its 
eyes to its country’s faults and blindly believes that it is in- 
fallible, and can never go astray. There is an egotism of 
the individual which makes him oblivious to his own imper- 
fections and insufferable to his fellow-men. ‘There is also a 
civic egotism which often seizes upon many a self-styled 
patriot and paralyzes his critical faculties, exaggerates his 
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ideas of national virtue, and dulls his vision to the mistakes 
of party or country. We have seen him in private and pub- 
lic affairs. We have seen the boasting, provincial American. 
We have seen the unteachable partisan. We have seen the 
man who loved his country so unwisely as to gloss her sins 
and ignore her follies. 

But the love that encourages wrong by silence, the love 
that drowns the voice of conscience in patriotic noise, or the 
love that forgets its five senses when Satan moves to attack, 
is a love in such poor estate that it has lost the power of 
salvation and has become a menace and a danger. “My 
country, right or wrong?” Yes andno! No, if you mean 
unprotesting acquiescence in her unrighteousness. Yes, if 
you mean the honest recognition of her error and then stand- 
ing by her in the hour of humiliation to uplift and to save. 

Holding the zgis of protection over national crimes is not 
patriotism. Approving in the body politic what you would 
condemn in a private citizen is not patriotism. Standing 
silently on guard while politicians are removing the Deca- 
logue and the Sermon on the Mount from our code of public 
ethics is not patriotism. The vanity of bigness, the obsti- 
nacy of partisanship, the bluster of freedom, the fanaticism 
that blurs the distinctions of right and wrong, are not patri- 
otic qualities. Let us call them by any other name, but 
never by the honorable and sacred name of patriotism. 

What, then, are the qualities of patriotism? How does the 
true lover of his country express his affection and manifest 
his loyalty? Do you as a military organization, clad in the 
habiliments of war, reply that the true patriot is ever ready 
to buckle on his sword and die in the battle storm for his 
country’s cause? I accept your answer. It is right and 
true. To be willing, for the sake of the nation’s welfare, to 
exchange a civilian’s life for a soldier’s grave, to stand un- 
covered beneath the flag and solemnly to say, ‘If need be, 
I will shed my blood for you,” is indeed a token of the ideal 
patriotism. Every true man responds to that sentiment. 
Every true man who loves home and freedom and _ native 
land courts life as cheap when they are in jeopardy. War, 
indeed, is only the old-time fight in the jungle, regulated by 
the etiquette of civilization. It is the absurdest, insanest, 
wickedest method of settling disputes ever devised: But 
force to execute the right must always be behind the right. 
There are times when it must be exercised. ‘There are 
times when war is better than peace. There are crises when 
a nation must choose between the hell of battle and the 
paradise of dishonor; and then the man who demurs, the 
man who dallies with the temptation of a disgraceful ease, is 
not worthy of the country which he pretends to love. 

But too often the idea of. battle sacrifice has monopolized 
the idea of patriotism. They have been regarded as equal 
and coextensive. The part has been taken for the whole. 
Patriotism has been clothed in military array and girded” 
with. a sword, and tradition has woven around it the ro- 
mance of battle pageant and martial music and valorous 
deeds, until a portion of the world has come to believe that the 
only fitting personification of national loyalty is a man in 
uniform carrying the flag into the mouth of the enemy’s 
guns. All honor to that man. But, if he be a true patriot, 


* he will be the first to admit that this daring sacrifice is only 


a part of his duties as a loyal citizen. On the home side 
of the firing line there are vast areas of civic life, where war 
clouds are never seen and the drum-beat is never heard, and 
yet where patriotism is as imperative as the command of 
God. Here the lover of his country is also to stand, fight- 
ing not with weapons of steel, but in the armor of a clean 
and steadfast manhood.. .. 

Patriotism asks, in the first place, that men shall make 
themselves intelligent enough to know the reasons for the 
political convictions they hold. Knowledge alone certainly 
cannot save a people from political sins. But it is the light: 
that shows the way. And here in our own country, where 
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the popular will is the ultimate seat of authority, public 
opinion must be based on a knowledge of our institutions, 
on an understanding of what the government is, and what 
the flag stands for, or else the sentiment of patriotism be- 
comes an irresponsible force, ever a source of danger, ever 
at the mercy of the demagogue and the party boss. It is 
not enough that a man be born on the soil, or that he take 
the oath of allegiance, or that he follow in the political foot- 
steps of his father to perpetuate the family loyalty. Patriot- 
ism asks more and requires more. It demands that a man 
shall know why, shall be capable of independent judgment, 
shall understand the duties of citizenship, and shall intelli- 
gently enjoy and rationally maintain the rights and liberties 
which he accepts at his country’s hands. 

Then, again, patriotism requires from the citizen personal 
activity and sacrifice. Life in America is full of splendid 
opportunity, full of manly effort, full of noble promise for 
the future. But these very conditions furnish temptation for 
strong and forceful men to devote themselves entirely to 
their individual interests, and to give no care to the public 
good. Many of us are so busy making money, so engrossed 
in personal ambition, so devoted to private enterprises, that 
we have no time, no strength, no inclination, to make our 
influence felt in the administration of civic affairs. 

It is true we have patriotic spasms. In times of Presiden- 
tial campaigns, in times of war, in times of exceptional 
excitement, we arouse to action; but in those periods when 
the call is for only simple, prosaic service many of us are 
faithless and unconcerned. “Ah!” we say: ‘things will 
come out all right”; and we sit back and delude ourselves 
into believing that there is a certain abstract government at 
Washington and an abstract Congress and an abstract State 
legislature and an abstract City Council and an abstract 
ward caucus that will somehow manage affairs aright, with- 
out the help of concrete men of wisdom and honor. And so 
we go about our business; and, while we are about our busi- 
ness, the unscrupulous polititian is about his. And thus it 
happens that the good man’s indifference becomes the bad 
man’s opportunity; and, when. the right man lets go, the 
wrong man takes hold. ... 

Patriotism then asks for personal sacrifice,— asks that a 
man shall feel and act as if he were for the country and not 
alone the country for him. The loyal citizen is expected to 
be loyal, not only in great emergencies, but also in the com- 
monplace obligations of civil life; not only to keep the law 
and pay his taxes, but also to take his full share of public 
work and responsibility; and to withhold that service is to 
weaken the strength of good government, is to encourage 
dishonesty and wrong, is to confess himself indifferent to the 
welfare of the very power that makes possible his prosperity 
and freedom. 

But, if patriotism calls for activity and sacrifice, it calls 
also for courage. There is a courage of the martyr at the 
stake, of the soldier on the field of battle. But there is a 
courage quite as noble and sublime which dares to rebuke 
wrong in high places and to stand erect in condemnation of 
national and party sins. 

There are malcontents and grumblers. There are pessi- 
mists who look through hopeless eyes. ‘There are men who 
stand apart from the procession to scoff and to criticise. 
They are joined to their idols! Let them alone. Verily, 
they have their reward. But there is another class of men 
who march with the column, who love their country, and who 
are so devoted to her good that, when they think they see the - 
false step or the coming danger or the glaring wrong, they 
give the alarm or speak the word of righteous indignation. 
These are the men of patriotic courage. These are the men 
whose agitation cleanses public life, and whose sentinel cry 
terrifies the doers of evil. 

No country is safe without them. No time or age-tan be 
so secure as not to need them. The world would still be in 
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its cradle if there had not been in every generation somebody 
to challenge wrong and smite it in the forehead. ... 

Finally, patriotism asks of the citizen a personal character 
that is manly and clean and above reproach. Does that 
sound remote from the theme? Shall we say that a man’s 
moral life, his private ideals, his business and professional 
behavior, have nothing to do with his love for country and 
his official service? Nay, let us rather declare that they are 
linked together by the iron logic of cause and effect, and 
that no man’s patriotism can ever be complete until it shines 
out from the setting of an honest and upright life. 

I know history is starred with the names of men whose 
public service was great and whose personal life was bad. 
But, while we sing their heroic work, we mourn their private 
meanness. Our sorrow is the argument. The regret we 
feel, the shame we suffer, the wish we hold that they might 
have been nobler, show how incomplete their example of 

patriotism is, unsupported by blameless character. 

Behind all glorious deeds, behind all pomp and power and 
public worth, is the man himself; and, if he be untrue as a 
man, the work he does and the reputation he builds and the 
example he sets are tainted and damaged with the falseness 
of his own inner life. That is the law. If he is unjust to 


_ his neighbor, the maxims of human rights will sound hollow 


on his lips. If he is dishonest in business, his call to public 
honesty will lose its force. If he is disloyal to the ideals of 


common manhood, who will believe him when he talks of 


patriotism from the housetops? So it is always. The indi- 
vidual is the unit of national character. Back from heights 
of power and halls of legislation comes the responsibility of 
shredding itself out in ten thousand filaments to fall at the 
feet of the man in the field, the pulpit, and the store. As he 
is, so will be the state. He isthe microcosm of the republic. 
“Tts disgrace will be his individual shame, and its glory his 
individual joy.” And the converse is just as true. His dis- 
grace will be the nation’s shame, and his honor the nation’s 
dignity and pride. For, just as the mountain brook by the 
quality of its water helps to determine how sweet and pure 
shall be the great river into which it flows, so you and I, by 
the character of what we are, help to make the country what 
it is. Everywhere the true man is the true citizen. And 
out of the pure and honest life of the true citizen grows 
that patriotic virtue which flowers and fruits in noble ser- 
vice.... 

And the time will come —is not the dawning hour here? 
— when the civic conscience shall rouse itself anew and the 
latent strength of a righteous people shall be revealed, not 
in violent crusades of retribution, but in the slow and normal 
conquest of the forces of evil. 

There are people in this land who look up at a midnight 
sky and see no stars of hope to relieve the gloom. They 
hear only the sounds of war and strife and victorious wrong, 
and believe the chariot wheels of God are rolling backward. 
But this is not the hour for despair. 

The true patriot never dies of a broken heart. When the 
darkness falls, he strikes a light. When the enemy is strong, 
he takes a firmer hold. When men cry the degeneracy of 
the times, he still reads the reassuring message that the eter- 
nal moralities have not lost their place in the onward march 
‘of man. : 4 

As one stands in that famous loggia flanking the ancient 
square of Florence, he sees before him, gleaming in the sun- 
lit foreground, marble groups of contorted figures, represent- 
ing Rapine and Murder and the supremacy of evil passion. 
But, turning and looking within the shadowy recesses of the 
arcade, he beholds a different scene. Far back against the 
wall, concealed in the dim twilight, are the chiselled statues 
of Faith and Hope, Temperance, Justice, and Love. There 
they stand, in attitudes of perfect repose, looking out with 
calm, untroubled eyes upon all the strife and struggle of the 
street, as if to assure every doubting human soul that be- 
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hind the perfidy and pain of the world there still abides the 
changeless and eternal qualities of God in man. 

So it is forever true that ‘God is on the field when he is 
most invisible,” and underneath the superficial discords of 
men and things are the deeper harmonies of an orderly pro- 
gress toward better days. Whoknows? Already, it may be, 
the Almighty is forging in the fires of human strife the in- 
struments of a world-wide blessing. Who knows? It may 
be that these very plague spots of public life are provoking a 
public sentiment which shall redeem their moral poverty, and 
give at last an answer to the poet’s prayer, ‘‘O God, make 
no more giants, but elevate the race.” 

Let us hope for that. Let us believe that it is on the way. 
Let us strive together to bring it to pass. And we can show 
no truer patriotism, we can manifest no higher loyalty to 
our country, our religion, our God, than to stand in the com- 
plete armor of simple manhood, contending for the great 
realities of righteousness in private and public life, proclaim- 
ing our faith in the widening domain of truth and love, and 
holding to the belief that, however often right may mount 
the scaffold and wrong may mount the throne, 


“ Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 


West Newton, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


We must not turn back into the darkness because the 
light from God’s face rests upon a path of labor and sacri- 
fice.— Rufus Ellis. 

& 


He only is advancing in life whose heart is getting softer, 
whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is 
entering into living peace..—/ohn Ruskin. 


& 


Man cannot be the only or the highest thing that loves 
in this vast universe. ‘There is—there must be —in it 
some great, deep heart of sympathy, the infinite counterpart 
of our faint and feeble human love.— /ohn James Tayler. 


a) 


As a dear friend can look the love which he cannot utter, 
so do I read the face of Nature, so do I read the record of 
God’s interposing mercy. I feel myself embraced with a 
kindness too tender and strong for utterance.— Orville 
Dewey. 

ed 


We must make room in our minds, in our tastes, in our 
sympathies, in our religion, and in our lives for all that we 
can learn both of nature and humanity. We must multiply 
points of contact — thoughtful and loving contact — with 
these large, rich regions of God’s creation, We ought to 
know that we live in them as truly as we live in our houses. 
Charles G. Ames. 

2 ae 


PRAYER. 


Our Father, who art in heaven and on earth and near 
unto every heart, help us to grow stronger and nobler by 
this world’s varying good and ill, and, while we enlarge the 
quantity of our being by continual life, may we improve its 
kind and ‘quality not less, and become fairer and tenderer, 
and heavenlier, too, as we leave behind us the various events 
of our mortal life. So, Father, may we grow in goodness 
and in grace, and here on earth attain the perfect measure 
of a complete man. And so in our heart, and our daily 
life, may thy kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven.— Zheodore Parker. 
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The Power which Binds. 


It is a problem with many as to what shall 
really bind men together. What is it that makes 
us feel at once that we are akin, that we have a 
common origin, a common destiny, the same 
inner affiliations? It is not race, it is not lan- 
guage, it is not even church or family. How 
easily a man glides away from fellowship with 
his brother after the flesh to find in some 
stranger a spiritual relationship not afforded by 
his own family! For how many years one may 
sit under the same roof in church, listening to 
the same psalms and sermons with others whose 
inner thoughts move in an orb quite other than 
one’s own! It is true that every mortal, ina 
sense, dwells alone; that an invisible circle sur- 
rounds his soul, beyond which none but the 
Supreme Soul penetrates. But, while this is the 
case with all of us, there are some influences 
which brings souls ez rapport with an immediate 
and irresistible power, chief of these influences 
being music and poetry. Religion does this, it 
is true, and it has thus been defined as the power 
which binds; but from our point of view poetry 
is religion. It is so as being a glimpse into the 
ideal world of the soul, the world where the 
heavenly patterns are laid up; and therefore it 
is that Shelley calls the poet the “unacknowl- 
edged legislator of the world,” for he sees not 
only that which is, but that which is to come. 

We think first that all poets have a spiritual 
kinship. They differ greatly in form, each is 
moulded by the pressure of his age, by the form 
and body of the time; but they are united far 
more than they are divided. We take up suc- 
cessively Shakespeare, Pope, Wordsworth, and 
Browning, superficially, perhaps, we see little in 
common; for we are inan analytic frame of mind 
and on the lookout for differences. But in the 
first place we find, if we look more closely, that all 
are interested in man and in the higher aspects 
of man’s life. ‘What a wonderful piece of work 
is man!” exclaims Hamlet; and Pope follows 
with an “Essay on Man,” while Wordsworth 
discourses on “man, on nature, and on human 
life,” and Browning devotes himself entirely to 
a portrayal of the human soul. The poet in 
every case is engaged on the same theme. In 
the second place, differing in many ways in 
treatment, the poet always views man, as the 
philosophers say, “under the form of eternity.” 
He is not cheated by appearances, he looks 
beneath and beyond the secular fact, the mo- 
mentary spectacle. With Shelley he sees that 


“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


He is not to be put off by the talk of the hour, 
his vision cannot be dimmed by the mists of 
every-day existence. Every poet is a poet in 
virtue not only of his gift in song, but also of 
that direct vision which enables him to penetrate 
to the centre and see things more or less as the 
Creator sees them. Even while the enpurpled 
victor rides in triumph through the applause of 
the throng, the poet’s gaze sees on him the pale 
shadow of death; and his voice whispers in his 
ear, “Thou, too, art but a man.” It is idle to 
discuss the question whether poetry is ethical. 
Of course it is, and no poetry more so than 
English. From Czdmon to Tennyson our 
poetry breathes a moral influence which unites 
all our poets, sundered though they be in time, 
metre, manner, or special feeling. ‘They are all 
seers, for they are all exponents of deep moral 
power; and this fact gives to English poetry a 
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grandeur of moral unity. This unity, too, is 
organic; for the influence of one age has been 
transmitted to the next or the next after, so that 
we cannot dissociate Dryden from Milton, or 
Pope from Dryden, or Cowper from Pope, or 
Wordsworth from Cowper, or Keats from 
Wordsworth, or Tennyson from Keats. The 
relation is not formal, but vital; the spiritual 
unity is not only ideal, but very real. 

For consider how a common interest in some 
great poet unites individuals who have never 
even met before. To indicate one’s interest in 
a mathematical problem may bring two men to- 
gether in a special way, but it has no effect on 
their inner nature. Even a common interest in 
theology has not. Nay, it often unhappily has a 
tendency to produce quarrel and separation. 
But let a man quote Dante’s “In sua voluntade 
e nostra pace,” or Wordsworth’s “One impulse 
from a vernal wood,” or Shakespeare’s “Ripe- 
ness is all,” and his neighbor, whom he knows 
not, instantly feels as though, in the midst of 
the roaring sea of life, a line were thrown out 
to him amid the billows, and a friendly hand 
stretched forth. A tie has been formed, a new 
relationship knit, a spiritual unity found, a new 
zest imparted to life. Nothing is more real 
than this potent influence of poetry in binding 
together souls, in introducing us, so to speak, to 
one another, and making us glad in one another’s 
companionship. Eating, living, talking, even 
worshipping together, will not accomplish this; 
but the one divine line of genius will. It unlocks 
the fountains of each heart, and the streams 
commingle: each knows immediately the com- 
mon source and destiny of both. The poet is 
not only the world’s legislator, he provides the 
world’s strongest spiritual bond. A freemasonry 
exists the world over between all who love and 
reverence the great poets.— Spectator. 


A Plea for the Integrity of China, 


From what I know of China, I am certain 
that continued coercion and the ignoring of her 
rights will sow further seeds of distrust and 
hatred of all civilizing influences, and will pre- 
pare for a national uprising at some future date 
more terrible in its effects than a hundred com- 
bined Boxer outbreaks. The Chinese are not an 
assimilative people: they would not be absorbed 
by any nation, or nations, that might attempt to 
conquer and rule them. To a certain extent 
they are cohesive, their general interests being 
identical ; and the partitioning of China and the 
drawing of territorial lines would not stifle 
racial sentiment. This sentiment, in fact, would 
only be accentuated and consolidated into a 
powerful political menace in the face of foreign 
aggression. Six hundred years ago, but for the 
death of Ogdai, the son of the great Mongol 
khan, necessitating the recall of the great soldier 
Batu and his Mongol and Tartar hordes who 
invaded Europe, the whole course of the world’s 
history would have been changed. That event 
did much to save Europe from the. “yellow 
peril,” as the battle of Lepanto prevented it 
from becoming Mohammedan. History is said 
to repeat itself. Can we, then, be certain that 
we are safe to-day from the swarming descend- 
ants of Ogdai and Batu, when they are fully 
aroused? Even commercially and industrially 
they could swamp our labor markets, and, under 
another Batu, who might be found when occa- 
sion demanded, they could make the “yellow 
peril” again a real menace. 


/ 
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It would obviously be the wisest policy for the 
civilized powers to support the Chinese in 
maintaining the integrity, and assisting in the 
development, of their country. A politic eye to 
the future shows that the safest course is to lend 
a disinterested hand in increasing the power of 
China and augmenting her prosperity, in main- 
taining her present established political position, 
and in protecting her territory against any 
assault made upon it. With the exception of 
the Persians, the Chinese are the most actively 
intelligent of all races on the Asiatic continent, 
and possess considerable ability in administer- 
ing their own affairs. Apart from political con- 
siderations, and assuming that China will be 
allowed to enter upon the path of national 
development, it will soon be shown that she has 
profited greatly by the injection of Western 
ideas and methods, from which not only she her- 
self, but the world at large, will obtain reciprocal — 
advantages. In the end, every nation will fin 
that a merely commercial relation with China 
rather than an active political interest in that 
country will be fruitful of the best results. 

I, for one, believe that the so-called anti- 
foreign sentiment of China is not so deeply 
rooted that it would not disappear before a — 
policy of justice, equity, and liberality. If 
China can be made to believe that civilization is 
heartily ashamed of its conduct toward her in the 
past, and that in the future her interests are to 
be looked after as well as our own, we can safely 
rely on her assistance in furthering any scheme 
looking to progress in commerce and civilization. 
What is necessary, above all else, is to inspire 
confidence; to provide in visible form an ex- 
ample of our interest in her welfare; to make it 
clear that promises are concrete things, to be 
scrupulously regarded at all times, even when 
they may not for the moment promote our per- 
sonal advantage; and to show that civilization 
is to be welcomed as a friend, which, instead of 
menacing her existence, brings to her material 
advantages. If this policy is inaugurated and 
pursued strictly by the Western powers, I pre- 
dict that the stimulus given to commercial and 
humanizing activity in China will be such as to 
startle even the most ardent optimists. It is 
mistrust alone that begets mistrust; and it is 
mistrust alone that has restrained China from 
taking that position to which she is entitled by 
her geographical situation, by her size, and by 
her enormous natural resources. Remove the 
causes of that mistrust, and Chinese sentiment 
will be pliable to a rapprochement which will 
profit her and will enable the whole world to 
share equitably in her industrial exploitation. 

American influence in the movements of the 
international convention can be made a powerful 
force in bringing about such inestimable results. 
The United States has never shown a disposi- 
tion to meddle with, or disrupt, the Chinese 
political fabric. The people of China naturally 
feel most kindly toward Americans. Official 
and popular views harmonize in this respect. 
Deference would be shown by the powers to any 
suggestion of the United States looking to the 
maintenance of China’s territorial and political 
integrity, and to an equal sharing of commercial 
development, without discrimination in favor of 
any one nation. The advocacy of such an atti- 
tude. would meet with the cordial support of 
both England and Japan; and, with the inter- 
national sentiment so acutely poised, such a 
combination would be of paramount importance 
in reaching a definite and lasting conclusion. 

Let civilization - humanize and modernize 
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Ritsch] does distinguish between guilt and the 
sense of guilt. Ritschl’s theology is not meta- 
physical nor mystical, but concrete, historical, 
above all, Biblical. Its spirit is practical, its 
interest lies in what concerns human salvation. 
Ethics and morals are made not ends in them- 
selves, but elements of worth in religion. Prac- 
ticality means the realization of the deepest 
religious experience in the most vital of all per- 
sonal relationships. The kingdom of God is a 
world-conquering morality and life. This con- 
ception of the Christian life as a victory over 
the world is one of the inspiring keynotes of 
Ritschl’s teaching. Prof. Swing’s interpretation, 
mainly in agreement with that of Dr. Everett, is 
an inside sympathetic view of a much discussed 
subject. It is set forth very largely in Ritschl’s 
own words, 

The Justruction is a short work of more than 
a hundred pages, very condensed, but with 
elaborate notes, and a full apparatus of Script- 
ure references. It treats of the doctrines of 
the Kingdom of God, Reconciliation through 
Christ, the Christian Life, and Public Worship. 
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China; let it secure as a reward its fair share 
in the fruits of Chinese industrial resources ; “let 
it expand commercially as it will; but, above all 
else, let it be just— W. C. Jameson Reid, in the 
Forum. 


Characters in Fiction. 


It is not only the privilege, but the duty, of a 
publisher to present to the public the production 
of an unpractised author in the literary form in 
which it would have been written, had the strong 
characters in the work had their say. Authors, 
especially in their earlier works, succeed in 
giving souls to their creations without befitting 
shapes or appropriate destinies. For such per- 
sons there should be organized a “Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Characters.” What 
can a poor heroine do who has been preparing 
herself from childhood for the delicious melan- 
choly of unrequited love, to find her plans sud- 
denly changed (by a whim of the author and 
herself transformed into a comfortably wedded 
matron, to sustain which character she is wholly 
unfitted? The sorrow of Dickens over the 
stern necessity which compelled him to “kill 
Little Nell” is a splendid illustration of the 
resistance of a temptation to which inferior 
workmen in fiction often succimb.— 7he Manu- 
script. 


Tue Love LETTERS OF BISMARCK. By Charl- 
ton T. Lewis. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $3.—The love letters of various people 
have excited so much interest that many old 
writing-desks and secretaries have been searched 
with a view to publication. We have had sev- 
eral kinds, real and invented. The rhapsodies 
of poets have alternated with the plain prose of 
common people. The letters of Bismarck, the 
latest contribution to this kind of literature, are 
scarcely love letters at all, in the sentimental 
sense. They are such plain, sensible, affection- 
ate letters as he might have written, and, indeed, 
did write, to his mother and other members of 
his family. They show, not so much the poetic 
side of his character, as the domestic. The 
later letters to his wife show a depth and steadi- 
ness of affection even more marked than that of 
the early days. The correspondence begins 
with one to the father of the young lady with 
whom he is in love. There is something charac- 
teristic in the promptness and decision of the 
opening words.- He writes, “Most Honored 
Sir, —I begin this communication by indicating 
its contents in the first sentence,— it is a request 
for the highest thing you can dispose of in this 
world, the hand of your daughter.” Herr von 
Puttkamer declined to commit himself in his 
first letter ; and the young man explains his posi- 
tion, and says : “You ask me, most honored Herr 
von Puttkamer, whether ‘ my feet are firmly es- 
tablished.’ I can reply only with an affirmative 
answer to your next question, that I am fixedly 
and manfully determined to seek peace with 
every man, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord. That my footsteps are sure 
as I could wish them to be, I dare not assert: I 
regard myself rather as a cripple who will 
stumble, but whom the grace of the Lord will 
uphold.” This mode of expression runs through 
his letters. In the contentions of his busy life, 
whether in Berlin, Paris, or St. Petersburg, 
always his heart turned toward his home; and 
he writes plainly, sensibly, and religiously about 
the things which concern the welfare of his wife 
and children. The letters are interesting and 
valuable, not so much as contributions to the 
art of love-making as revelations of the domestic 
principles and character of the man. In the 
stirring days of ’48 a child was born, who re- 
fused to accept the usual source of nourishment, 
bellowing “precisely as though it were going to 
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The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl.” 


It looks as though Ritschlianism were in the 
ascendant at Oberlin. Within a few weeks we 
have had from members of its faculty two books 
showing a powerful tendency toward that type of 
theology. Prof. Swing’s volume indicates that 
he is even more inclined that way than Prof 
King, whose “ Reconstruction in Theology ” was 
marked by great caution. The present book is 
more decided and enthusiastic in tone. It is an 
attempt to state Ritschlianism from the point of 
view of Ritschl himself. Previous expounders 
and critics of Ritschl are severely criticised. 
Stahlin and Lichtenberger, Wenley, Denney, 
Van Dyke, and Mead are among those who, it is 
claimed, have misunderstood and misrepresented 
the master. But Prof. Orr receives the hardest 
handling. Because of a fundamental miscon- 
ception, he is plainly called a misleading guide. 
Of course, where misunderstanding is so general, 
one cannot refrain from asking whether the 
trouble is all on one side. This doubt is inten- 
sified by the fact that Prof. Swing finds in the 
‘statement of Loofs that “God is to be known 
only in Christ, and to know Christ is to accept 
grace from him,” “not the dogmatic shutting up 
of all thought to Christ alone,” but “only the 
attempt at the right centring of theological 
thought” Surely, that is not the meaning the 
words naturally convey. 

The author insists that Ritschl held to the ob- 
jective validity of knowledge, teaching, with 
Lotze, that, while we do not know reality apart 
from phenomena, we do know things iz and 
through their relation and activities. Likewise 
with sin, Orr is wrong in saying that Ritschl 
reduces sin to a mere subjective feeling. But 

*Tue Turorocy or Atsrecut Ritscut. By Albert 
Temple Swing, A.M., Professor of Church History in Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. Together with INsTRUCTION IN 
THe CHRISTIAN Reicion, by Albrecht Ritschl. Trans- 
; a by permission from the fourth German edition, by Alice 


hg A.B. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net. : 


be slaughtered.” 
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Bismarck writes to his mother- 
in-law that he sleeps near at hand; “for she [his 
wife] has most confidence in me; and I am the 
most thoughtful of her, too. So I alternate all 
day long, like Schiller’s Knight of Saint John, 


between political battles and plans at my writing- 


desk and the nurse’s apron at the sick-bed.” 
Although these letters are written from cities 
where the most stirring events are taking place, 
there are very few political revelations. One is 
hardly reminded, in reading, that the writer of 
these things is moving among the most tremen- 
dous problems of the nineteenth century. We 
are interested chiefly in the staying and steady- 
ing power of home life and the domestic affec- 
tions. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: A REVIEW OF 
PROGRESS DURING THE Past ONE HUNDRED 
Years. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— Those who lect- 
ure us on the severer economies of time are 
likely to advise having a book at hand for the 
waiting moments. For the waiting moments 
this volume is almost ideal. It is a collection of 
“short studies on great subjects,” any one of 
which may be easily got through in the half- 
hour delays which the busiest of us are ever en- 
countering. For those, too, who want informa- 
tion at short hand, it would be difficult to find 
within the range of its topics a better book. If 
the presentations are brief, they are with con- 
densation and care, and for most part by special- 
ists eminent in their domain. Many a reader 
may be unable to test the statements he meets 
in these papers; but in Arthur T. Hadley and 
Simon Newcomb and Horace White and Leslie 
Stephen he knows that he deals with those who 
speak with authority. Such are the positive and 
meritorious features of the volume, but there 
are others. The themes are all great ones, and 
the adequate statement of them in so brief a 
compass is scarcely possible. * Prof. Trow- 
bridge writes instructively of the “Progress of 
Electricity”; but in his eleven pages the detail 
so necessary to the more luminous narrative is, 
of course, out of the question. In not a few of 
the papers the writers seem cramped by this 
condition of unnatural brevity; and the question 
has frequently recurred, as we have read, 
whether a better exhibition of the progress of 
the century could not have been made by an 
ampler presentation of fewer themes. And, 
while all the themes are of interest, it is hardly 
to be doubted that there was a very possible 
improvement in their selection. Thus there is 
given us a chapter on “Psychical Research,” but 
no independent account of the “unity and inde- 
structibility of force.” We find here a presenta- 
tion of the “Gold Standard,” but look in vain 
for the pages that should have been devoted to 
the railway, the telegraph, the telephone. We 
are told of “Woman in the Industries,” but the 
philosophy and ethics of the century are allowed 
no space. These are grave omissions. The 
writers are thirty-seven in number, a goodly 
family, but without apparent editorial head. 
The mechanical features of the volume are ad- 
mirable. 


THE SuccEssors OF MARY THE First, By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— There is more than 
one good laugh between the covers of Mrs. 
Ward’s contribution to the discussion of the ser- 
vant problem, even for the perplexed house- 
keeper who knows by bitter experience that the 
tales she tells are far from being all fiction. The 
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j lier and Roundhead, Marylander and Virginian, 
afford plenty of material for spirited narrative 
and varied incident, of all which Mrs. Goodwin 
has skilfully availed herself. Nevertheless, the 
best of the book is that which belongs to all 
ages and countries, never growing old and never 
repeating itself,—the story of “the human heart, 
by which we live.” 


lionaires, to whom the possession of a few 
hundred thousand means poverty, to the ward 
boss and his satellites of needy and often crim- 
inal dependants. Mr. Townsend writes often 
with the biting pen of a journalist for whom 
New York politics have’ lost their mystery, yet 
he lets his characters stand for what they are 
and tell their own story. His humor soores 
often; and one enjoys even the extravagances 
of the book, such as the eccentricities of the 
three wild German lovers, really an admirable 
caricature of national characteristics, and espe- 
cially the delicious misquotations of Mrs. Cas- 
sidy. 


experience of a family of three, who after keep- 
ing one girl for thirteen years are compelled to 
hold their own against thirteen in one year, could 
hardly fail to be troublous either in a book or out 
of it; and the tribulations of each successive dyn- 
asty are described with Mrs. Ward’s well-known, 
delightful mingling of humor, pathos, and com- 
mon sense. The book might be worth while as 
a satire; but it would certainly not be characteris- 
tic nor suggestive if it did not hint at a possible 
solution of these vexed questions, at least under 
certain conditions, which may well be pondered 
both by housekeepers and by women in need of 
a home. It is true that Kathia Maidens with 
“sacrificial eyes and eyelashes like gold dust,” 
who can handle dish-mops as if they were paint 
brushes, and treat housework like a fine art,— 
these are not haunting the intelligence offices; 
but, allowing for Mrs. Ward’s pardonable exag- 
geration, the same experiment is being tried 
successfully in other homes already. Especially 
realistic is the conversation of Hazel, the daugh- 
ter of the period. It is safe to say that here at 
least Mrs. Ward had some kind of a model, for 
this slang was never evolved from her inner con- 
sciousness nor absorbed from books. 


BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI. By James F. J. 
Archibald. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.50.—This comparison between the boys who 
wore the blue shirts in Cuba and those who 
wore khaki in South Africa is made by one who 
witnessed both campaigns. Mr. Archibald is a 
correspondent who is at the same time a military 
specialist of wide and varied experience. He 
discusses the new recruit, the common soldiers 
in the field, the officers, strategy and tactics, the 
commissariat, and methods of transportation. He 
believes the American soldier to be individually 
of a higher type than the British, and the most 
resourceful of the world’s fighting men. The 
British are ahead of us in facilities for handling 
large bodies of troops; but Mr. Archibald finds 
the American better fitted to cope with the prac- 
‘tical problems of a campaign. The two conclud- 
ing chapters are devoted to the fall of Pretoria 
and its occupation by the British. 


Tue Devit’s PLoucH. By Anna Farquhar. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Miss Far- 
quhar, recently confessed the author of that 
bright little book, Her Boston Experiences, ap- 
pears in a new light as the writer of an historical 
romance. She has yielded, like many another, 
to the romantic possibilities indicated in Park- 
man’s history of the Catholics in New France, 
and has let her imagination busy itself with the 
thought of a missionary exchanging the French 
court of Anne of Austria and Mazarin for ex- 
ploration. and martyrdom among. the Indians. 
Practically, however, the book is concerned only 
with the incidents that lead up to the priest’s 
self-determined banishment and the terrible 
struggle between love and duty. The priest is 
able at times to escape from his monastic cell, 
and by impersonating a brother, whose death 
has not become known, to play a distinguished 
part in the court life and meet the woman of his 
love. The chief interest of the book, despite 
the variety of incident, is in this study of the 
man who can thus play a double part with al- 
most equal sincerity in each rdle. 


Durres. By Ethel Watts Mumford. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— The 
clever love-story of this book is complicated with 
the appearance of a new religion, one of the kind 
that seem to be manufactured to order, with 
plenty of hypnotic and auto-hypnotic healings, 
occult revelations, novitiate vows, adorings of the 
truth, and vague lullings of the spirit. The 
pretty heroine joins a sisterhood, and the current 
of the story is quickened and greatly enlivened 
in the final chapters by her adventures when she 
realizes her mistake, and resolves to escape. 
The satire of the book is evident, but the relig- 
ion itself is left to pursue its triumphant course. 
When the hero, conscience-smitten over the use 
he had allowed to be made of his own writings 
in the early stage of the game, wishes to expose 
the deceptions of the high priestess of the cult, 
the woman of worldly sense says to him: 
“Thatcher, are you insane? Of course you have 
a conscience and qualms and things, and it’s very 
nice and laudable and gentlemanly of you to have 
them, I’m sure; but, dear me, this is the world, 
and in the world one must be worldly. Listen, 
children, the people — the great majority of peo- 
ple—want to be duped: they insist upon it. 
Quack medicines and quack religions are articles 
of commerce of which no overproduction is 
possible: the public is even willing to pay for 
them, and to pay high. For heaven’s sake, leave 
the fools in peace, and let them buy.” 


THE Story oF Eva. By Will Payne. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— This 
‘book has been called an advanced sociological 
study; but it is really not necessary to take it so 
seriously, and the best enjoyment and profit of it 
will be found by one content to accept it as an 
extremely realistic picture of Chicago as it might 
strike a shop-girl. It is no wonder that at least 
one critic has fancied the book must be from the 
|pen of a woman, since the social polities of the 
great workshop, the standards of deportment, 
the boarding-house party, and Eva’s experiences 
in the fashionable apartment house are given 
'with a touch of reality that implies personal con- 
tact with the phases of life here represented. In 
more than one chapter the hand of a journalistic 
observer is evident. The differences in charac- 
ter between Eva and Philip, their influence over 
each other, and their development into greater 
manly and womanly dignity are well pictured. 


A Lire IN Sonc. By George Lansing Ray- 
mond, New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons—It is an agreeable assurance that this 
book of Mr. Raymond’s verse has reached a 
second edition; and we trust the first one was a 
good thousand strong, and that the second will 
soon be followed by a third. Mr. Raymond 
has, if not a “fatal facility,” a facility that makes 
one suspicious of his verse. Where so much is 
turned out, how can the quality be good? But, 
as the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so 
is that of his verse in the reading; and it reads | 
well. Evidently, verse is with him a natural ve- 
hicle for the expression of his thought. And_ 
the thought is habitually good, with many touches 
of fancy that give an extrinsic charm. Here 
and there the writer might have filed his line 
without injury to the effect. The whole “Life in 
Song” is congruous, and of such elevation that 
we could wish that many who like to have their 
poetry more quintessential might read this for 
its moral insight and encouragement. 


New York IN Fiction. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.35.— The man who knows his New York and 
the New York writers best will naturally be the 
one who will get most enjoyment out of this book ; 
but others less fortunate will also like to see 
veritable photographs of Van Bibber’s haunts or 
Col. Carter’s fireplace, the newsboys’ lodging 
house where Townsend found Chimmie Fadden, 
or the home of the Lauderdales, and like also 
to follow the running comment of Mr. Maurice 
as he traces Howells, Janvier, Ford, and a host 
of others through the scenes they have made 
familiar. With a few notable exceptions, says 
the author, novelists who have written of New 
York have made comparatively little use of local 
color. It is only in recent years that the tradi. 
tions and associations of the old town have had 
a meaning; and New York, living, feverish, incar- 
nate, is yet to be shown to us. 


Days Like THESE. By E. W. Townsend. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. {$1.50.—It 
would be easy to find fault with this novel, and 
speak of its ragged construction and certain 
melodramatic incidents; but the honest reviewer 
would even then be obliged to confess that he 
‘read it with interest from cover to cover, that its 
four hundred and fifty pages, a length sufficient 
to prejudice him at the outset, were none too 
many, and that even he who begins it with in- 
‘difference or as a matter of duty will un- 
doubtedly finish it for his own pleasure. For 
pure power of holding the reader’s interest it is 
altogether one of the best novels that has ap- 
peared this season. It is a story of New York 
society. Its scenes are vividly contrasted; and 
the characters range from a group of multi-mil- 


Sir CHRISTOPHER. By Maud Wilder Good- 
‘win. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—We 
are inclined to rank Mrs. Goodwin’s new book 
as her very best, and that not merely because it 
happens to be the one most recently read. It is 
a capital example of the historical romance, in 
which the history is not dull nor the romance 
absurd. The action takes place in Virginia 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
one generation later than the period represented | 
in The Head of a Hundred, to which it is con- 
nected by interesting links. The feuds then 
raging between Catholic and Protestant, Cava- 


An AMERICAN. HusBAND IN Paris. By 
Anna Bowman Dodd. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1—Readers of Falaise and Three Nor- 
mandy Inns are sure that Mrs. Dodd knows her 
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France well, and will be ready to believe that 
she can write of the Paris of to-day quite as 
charmingly as she can put before us the quaint 
medizeval Norman villages and their picturesque 
peasants. But they may not know that she is 
also capable of amusing satire and equally quick 
comprehension of the follies an American wo- 
man may commit at the capital. She gives here 
a clever story in dialogue, showing the American 
husband and the American wife together for 
once in Paris. 


Tue Fanatics. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—Mr. 
Dunbar’s book will win readers, if for no other 
reason than because people have become inter- 
ested in him through his success in the field of 
poetry. He is too young to have drawn much 
from personal experience in writing this story of 
life in Ohio at the beginning of the Civil War. 
His purpose has been to show how differences 
of feeling separated those who ought naturally 
to have stood together and how excitable was 
the public mind aroused on either side of the 
great questions of the day. Several love- 
stories become complicated with the course of 
politics. 


The Magazines. 


The August number of the Woman's Home 
Companion will be largely devoted to short 
fiction, with the principal story by Brander 
Matthews. “Her Grace of Stoke Pogis” is a 
pleasant story of a summer holiday in England, of 
which the characters are Americans. It is by 
Elizabeth O. Cuppy. One of the features of the 
August number will be an article by Bertha 
*Damaris Knobe on the workings of a large 
English agricultural school for women. It will 
be fully illustrated by photographs. 


The first magazine article written by M. 
Loubet since he became President of the French 
Republic will appear in the Saturday Evening 
Post for July 13. This important paper, entitled 
“Young Men and the Republic,” after touching 
upon our pleasant relations with the French Re- 
public, continues with a significant reference to 
the attitude of France toward the other powers. 
The masterly summing up with which the article 
concludes is a fine expression of the strong re- 
publican spirit which reigns in France to-day. 


The July Century is a summet fiction num- 
ber, with stories by Mary E. Wilkins, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Irving Bacheller, and half a 
dozen other, more or less well-known writers. 
Alice K. Fallows, who told in June of the 
doings of poor students in leading universities, 
tells: now of “Working One’s Way through 
Women’s Colleges,” with many illustrations; 
Louis Dyer, of “The Millenary of King Alfred 
at Winchester.’ Mrs. Blennerhassett-Adams 
tells “The True Story of Harman Blennerhassett, 
the Ally of Aaron Burr.” Anna Lea Merritt 
describes her experiences in gardening, following 
a literary fashion which is not to be criticised. 


Harper's Magazine for July contains a long 
list of interesting articles and stories. Mary E. 
Wilkins’s story, “The Portion of Labor,” is con- 
tinued, and happens to be especially apropos to 
the graduation season. It is illustrated by Jay 
Hambridge, and the picture of the young girl 
reading a valedictory essay is especially good. 
Eliot Gregory’s paper on “Newport in Summer” 
is effectively illustrated in colors. The number 
is rather light in quality, as befits the season of 
the year; and the leading stories are by George 
Hibbard, J. B. Waterbury, E. Duvall, W. A. 
Fraser, Mary M. Mears, and Grace L. Collin. 
More serious articles are “The Buddhist Dis- 
covery of America” by John Fryer, “A Plea for 
Cultivating the English Language” by Alfred 
Ayres, whose own endeavors in this direction 


have borne good fruit, and whose article is in| ~ 


the line of his recent book. Charles M. Robin- 


of “Books Received,” with statement 
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son writes of “Municipal Art in Paris,” also il- 
lustrated. There are other stories equally good 
as those we have mentioned, and the number 


altogether is very attractive. / 


Miscellancous. 


Marie Corelli’s tribute to Queen Victoria, an 
expression of personal affection and loyalty, is 
published in this country by Dodd, Mead & Co., 


under the title of 7he Passing of the Great Queen. 


Its dignity is somewhat marred by the inclusion 
of scolding comment on such subjects as the 


press of England, ill-mannered Americans, and 


the vulgarity of “high-class revellers” on the 


queen’s burial day. 


Books Received. 


To PusiisHers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 

ed under the head 
publisher's address 
. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the vapid multiplication of new works compels us to 


RaGisTerR will be promptly acknowle 
and price, tf known 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
Marcus Whitman. By William A, Mowry, Ph.D. $1 50. 
Seven Great American Poets. By Beatrice Hart, Ph.D. 

Introductory price, 90 cents. 
From James H, West Company, Boston. 
Mew Modes of Thought. By C. T. Stockwell. $1.00. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Adversaries of the Sceptic. B ‘Alfred Hodder. 
A Search for an Infidel. By Rev. J. Ll. Jones. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Insect Life. By John Henry Comstock. $1.75. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Sir John and the American Girl. By Lilian Bell. $1.15. 
Heart and Soul. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. $1.50. 
Ten Singing Lessons. By Marchesi. $1.50. 
Westerfelt. By Will N. Harben. $1.50. 
From Robert G. Cook, New York. 
Remembrances of Emerson. By John Albee. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. I. Cloth, $7.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


The Lord is our Leader, Sacred duet for mezzo-soprano 
and baritone. By Frank H. Brackett. 
Hand in Hand. Two-step. Forthepiano. By Harry S. 


Romaine. 
By Macy-Kiehl. 
By Anne Wakely 


By A. E, Warren. 


Memories. For the piano. c 

Across the Dusk. Song for high voice. 
Jackson. : 

Tambourine Girl. For the piano. 

Galop Brillante. For four hands. By O. Lebierre. 

My Soul thirsteth for God. Sacred song for medium 
voice. By vagal Stewart. 

In the Swing. For the piano. By A, E. Warren. 

Hungarian March. For four hands.. By W. Boyrer. 

Composed and arranged for mandolin and piano. 
A.H. Plante. Canzone. Corinna Valse. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. ~ 


By 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”’—/Johkn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, . 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome, If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it bs the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 
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The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS ...; 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
Z The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., E 


Author of “Essential Man,'’ “Essay on Mental Evo-- 
Vution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, a ot Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
years ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UntTartan SunpAy Scuoor Socigty, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual,form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4, The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, 

7. The Attentive Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - -=- = Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
The Book she Wanted. 


A little maid, a pretty maid, 
With very dainty looks, 

Walking on Broadway one fine day, 
Went into a store of books. 


A little man, a funny man, 
Walked out, and to her said, 

“T s’pose you want a book, my dear, 
That you have never read. 


‘And we have every kind of books: 
Our stock is quite a marvel. 

Now here is ‘Janice Meredith,’ 
And here is ‘Richard Carvel.’ 


‘““Here’s a new book, ‘To Have and to Hold’; 
Here’s ‘Captain Kidd,’ a sailor bold. 
And now, young lady, which will you choose?” 
“Tf you please, sir,” she said, ‘I want ‘Mother Goose.’’ 


—Josephine Jayne Bailey, in St. Nicholas. 


Playing School. 


“You know I was ’most late this noon,” Dor- 
othy. began, putting her arm around Madge in 
confidential fashion as they were walking home 
from school one bright summer afternoon, “be- 
cause I had to go ‘round by Mrs. Drew’s to 
carry a pattern for mother. I just stepped into 
the kitchen to rest a minute, and right on her 
big table was a box of honey. I guess she saw 
me looking at it, for she asked me if I liked 
honey; and I said, ‘Yes’m, I do, but I don’t 
have any very often, for we don’t keep bees at 
our farm.’ 

“You know she keeps ’em, and I guess she 
has lots and lots of honey; for she told me, if I 
would come again some day, she’d give me some. 
She said I might ask another little girl to come 
with me; and of course I should ask you, for you 
are my very dearest, most intimate friend.” 

Madge responded to this affectionate compli- 
ment by a hug which nearly stifled Dorothy, and 
exclaimed, “Let’s go next Saturday |” 

“All right,” said Dorothy, ‘“’cause it’s four 
days before then; and that’s long enough to 
wait, isn’t it?” 

Accordingly, the next Saturday afternoon saw 
two expectant little girls, in the cleanest of 
gingham dresses and brand-new sunbonnets just 
alike, going along the country road to Mrs. 
Drew’s big white farm-house. Past the long 
meadows white with daisies and sweet with 
clover they went, now skipping and dancing to 
the music of the birds, now playing tag, until, 
breathless with running and laughter, they had 
to sit and rest on a rock by the roadside. Un- 
able to bring their eager feet to a walk for more 
than a minute at a time, they soon found them- 
selves at the front gate. 

“Do you s’pose she will give us the honey 
first thing?” asked Dorothy. 

“No, I guess not,” said Madge, whose sense 
of propriety suggested that this was hardly to be 
expected, 

They did not have time to talk longer; for 
Mrs. Drew had heard the faint tap, tap of the 
old-fashioned brass knocker, which Dorothy 
could just reach by standing on tiptoe, and came 
to the door with a cordial greeting. 

She invited them into the sunny sitting-room, 
where she was sewing, and, after the pink sun- 
bonnets had been taken off and Madge and 
Dorothy made to feel quite at home, told them 
stories about “when she was a little girl.” 

“Now don’t you want to look at some pict- 
ures?” she asked, 


/ 
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occupy them while she went after the honey. 


window, and began to sew. 
glanced significantly at each other as they looked 
over the pictures, and their faces grew sober. 

“It’s ’most four o’clock,” thought Dorothy ; 
“and mother told me to be sure and come home 
by five.” 

“Do you s’pose she’s forgotten the honey ?” 
she whispered anxiously to Madge. 

“I’m afraid so,” Madge whispered back. 

“Shall I ask her for it?” again whispered 
Dorothy. t 

“Oh, no,” said Madge. “I do not think that 
would be polite, do you?” 

Poor Dorothy! After all the eager anticipa- 
tion of the week to be disappointed now, espe- 
cially when her dearest friend had been invited 
to share her pleasure! What should she do? 

“Qh, there’s a bee!” she cried, a bright idea 
striking her, as a busy insect in search of sweets 
flew to the honeysuckle by the open window. 

“I see him!” exclaimed Madge, catching 
Dorothy's meaning. But Mrs. Drew sewed on, 
with only a smile at the evident enjoyment of 
her small guests. 

Plainly, this hint was not sufficient to remind 
their hostess of the forgotten treat, and they 
would probably have to go home without the 
promised honey. 

Suddenly Madge’s face brightened; and she 
drew Dorothy toward her for a brief whispered 
consultation, at the close of which Dorothy 
jumped up and asked,— 

“Please may we play school in this corner, 
Mrs. Drew ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Drew; and Madge 
exclaimed,— 

“You be the teacher, Dorothy, and I’ll be the 
scholars!” 

A little table was taken for the teacher’s desk, 
and with becoming dignity Dorothy perched 
herself upon the organ stool behind it. Madge 
quickly arranged three chairs, one behind an- 
other, and seated herself on the last. Then, 
opening a book taken from the what-not, she 
began to study very hard. 

“First class in spelling!” called the teacher. 
Madge closed her book, and came to the front. 

“Toe the mark!” ordered Dorothy. 

Madge obediently “toed” a bright green leaf 
in the carpet, put her hands behind her back, and 
looked up expectantly. 

“Spell ‘honey.’” 

“Honey, h-o-n, hon, e-y, ey, honey: a sweet 
fluid collected by bees.” Madge had been taught 
to define as well as to spell. 

“Bless my heart!” exclaimed Mrs. Drew, ris- 
ing abruptly and leaving the room. 
The girls looked abashed, and the spelling- 
class came to a sudden end. 

“I wonder if she knew we meant it?” said 
Madge. 

“T guess she did,” said Dorothy, “for she 
went out quicker’n I thought she would.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Drew returned, bring- 
ing a small tray which contained a plate of tiny 
buttered biscuits and two sauce-plates of golden 
honey in the comb. Spreading a white cloth on 
the teacher’s desk, she put down her dainties, 
saying,— 

“I don’t see how I came to forget your honey; 
but I’m glad enough you made me think of it 
before you went home.” 


“Yes, thank you,” said Dorothy, in her polit- 
est tone, wondering if Mrs. Drew meant this to 


But evidently she did not; for, after handing 
them the pictures, she resumed her seat by the 
The little girls 
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Two very meek “Thank yous” were the only 
response she received; but Madge and Dorothy 
ate the treat with keen relish, and, after accepting 
an invitation to come again, started for home. 

“That honey was very nice, Madge, but I’m 
sorry we had to hint for it,’’ said Dorothy, as 
they walked slowly down the road. 

“So am I,” agreed Madge. “It waS very 
embarrassing.” — Mary 2. McAllister, in the 
Youth's Companion. 


’Manda Jane. 


None of us liked "Manda Jane. We all said 
so the first day she came to school. Her dress 
was sort of old-fashioned, and too long for her; 
but it wasn’t just how she looked that was the 
matter. I guess we thought there were enough 
of us without her, and we didn’t want any more. 
You see, there were nine of us girls who brought 
our dinners,—just enough for the three play- 
houses out under the trees; and, besides, we all 
knew each other, and it’s so much trouble to get 
acquainted with strangers. 

“Well, we don’t need to have her,” said Delia 
Kelly. “We didn’t ask her to come to our 
school, and we can go on just the same’s as if 
she wasn’t here.” 

So when noontime came, and the teacher and 
the other little children went home, we hurried 
off and left Manda Jane to herself. She looked 
up as if she expected we’d ask her to come, too; 
but we didn’t, and after a few minutes she sat 
down on the steps and opened her basket. She 
sat there nearly all noon-time, and we couldn’t 
help seeing her while we played. Little Kitty— 
she’s always so tender-hearted—wanted to ask 
her to come. 

“Whose playhouse can she have a part of, 
then?” asked Maria. “There are only three 
places, and it’ll make one of ’em all crowded up 
to have four girls in it.” 

Well, none of us wanted her; and Kitty 
couldn’t do anything without the rest of us, 
though she looked sorry. That’s the way it 
went for four or five days. We found ’Manda 
Jane knew as much about her lessons as any of us, 
though her dresses were too long, and the other 
children liked her in games at recess ; but we girls 
wouldn’t pay her any attention. Our school- 
house is in the country, in a nice woody place; 
and so we thought ’Manda Jane was going to 
look for wild flowers when she didn’t stop on 
the steps one day, but walked right past where 
we were, farther inthe grove. By and by wesaw 
her moving about as busy as she could be, as if 
she was making a playhouse all by herself. 

“I think that would be awfully lonesome,” 
said Kitty; and I think we all felt a little sorry 
and sort of mean, only we wouldn’t say so. 

The next day ’Manda Jane hurried off just the 
same way, and the day after that, too; and we 
could see her flying about and fixing something, 
We pretended we didn’t care what it was; but, 
really, we could hardly play at all for watching 
her.. But the next noon, when we were getting 
ready to go for our baskets, she stopped us. 
“There’s a new store started down near where 


want tea, sugar, soap, or—or anything, the woman 
that keeps it’ll give good measure and sell cheap.” 

“Store ?” we all said at once. - 

She was leaning against the teacher’s table, 
her eyes all twinkly and laughing ; and she looked 
almost pretty,— ever so much prettier than Maria, 
who jumped up on the table beside her. 

“Yes: I’ve started a store,” she said, “and I 


e 


you folks keep house,” she said; ‘and, if you - 
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should think you housekeepers would need to 
buy lots of things.” 

We began to crowd’ round her; but she 
wouldn’t tell us much, only to “come and see,” 
and we didn’t wait to have her ask us twice. 
She had fixed up the prettiest place with moss 
and green branches! 

There was a nice, smooth stump for a counter, 
and scales made of strings and birch bark. There 
was white sand for sugar and pebbles for coffee, 
and she had made cunning little paper bags to 
put things in. Oh, it was such fun! We bought 
and bought; and she gave us some real ginger- 
bread — such good gingerbread that her grand- 
mother made,— because, she said, storekeepers 
gave things when they had an “opening.” We 
forgot all about not wanting her, and almost 
forgot to play keep house at all, because we 
were all the time running to the store. She had 
so much custom that she said one of us might 
be clerk; but everybody spoke for the place, 
and so we had to take turns. It was the very 
nicest noon-time we’d had, and nobody ever 
thought of leaving "Manda Jane out after that: 
we couldn’t do without her. 

“How did you ever come to think of anything 
like that?” Delia asked her one day. 

“Grandma made me think of it,” she said. 
“You see, I felt a little bit lonesome, and I 
thought,’’— her face grew red and sober, and she 
stopped a minute: then she said the words right 
out —“I thought you girls didn’t like me, and 
wouldn’t ever be friends; and I told grandma 
there wasn’t any place for me. ‘Make a place, 
then,’ she said. ‘All the world wants the ones 
that are willing to make themselves wanted.’ 
So then I stopped thinking how you ought to 
make it pleasanter for me, and began to plan 
how I could make things nicer for you.”— Kate 
Hamilton, in Sabbath School Visitor. 


who hadn’t been to Sunday-school because she 
had torn a great hole in one of her new shoes, 
and the shoemaker had not fixed it yet. 

It was while he was very busy there that mamma 
called him to come into the house, Grandpa 
had come back with the wagon, and was all 
ready to take him to the big factory where they 
made the kind of milk Toggles had seen the 
men squirt out of the cows into the thick, sticky 
milk that Toggle’s mamma bought in cans at the 
grocery store. Toggles had asked so many ques- 
tions about it that grandpa had promised to take 
him to see it done. 

They were just ready to start, and grandpa 
had just said, “Get up !” to Dobbin, when Mabel 
came running to the door. 

“I want to go, too,” she called. 

“Oh, no!” said mamma: “you have not any 
shoes to put on. Why, what would the men in 
the big factory say if they were to see a little 
girl without any shoes?” 

“I want to go,” repeated Mabel. “I want to 
see them make the thick, sticky milk.” 

“No,” said mamma, “you can go some other 
time.” 

And then Mabel began to cry; for she was 
littler than Toggles, and all of a sudden Toggles 
thought of his two heaps. 

“I can go some other time,” he said. “Mabel 
can wear my shoes.” 

And, sitting down on the steps, he began to 
unbutton them as fast as ever he could. 

Grandpa and mamma did not say. anything 
while Mabel, with tear-stained cheeks, but as 
radiant as a little cherub, was pulling on the 
shoes Toggles had just taken off; but they 
looked at each other, and there were tears in 
mamma’s eyes. 

“Good-bye,” called Mabel, as grandpa gathered 
up the reins. “I wish you were going, too.” 

“Oh ! never mind,” answered Toggles. “I can 
go some other time.” 

And then, hurrying back to his piles, he fell to 
digging so hard that, long before grandpa and 
Mabel returned, the unhappy heap was gone, and 
only the great round happy heap remained.— 
Frederic Hall, in Sunday School Times. 


harms them, carrying them by their clothes. 
One day he brought four dolls home. He is no 
longer a favorite. His reputation as a friend of 
the children is gone. He does not wait to be 
asked to take the dolls for a walk. He runs off 
with them without the owner’s consent.—Zx- 
change. 


Sweet Peas. 


A troop of gay butterflies lighted one day } 
On a vine; and when, rested at last, 

They spread their bright wings and would fain be away, 
Its tendrils, they found, held them fast. 


So they hung there and swung there, and grew so content 
With their life of retirement and ease 
That, were they set free now, I think they’d consent 
To stay and be always — Sweet Peas. 
— Sarah]. Day: 


A Parrot. at Breakfast. 


A funny parrot lives in Brooklyn, and is very 
fond of the lady she lives with. When the 
breakfast bell rings in the morning, she will 
push open the door of her cage with her bill, fly 
down to the breakfast table, take her own chair, 
which she always knows and occupies at each 
meal, and wait until the family assemble. If 
they should not gather as quickly as she thinks 
they ought, she will call out, “Hurry up, folks, — 
hurry up!” and at the same time hop over to 
the oatmeal dish and attempt to lift the cover ; 
for she is very fond of oatmeal, and will make 
her entire breakfast of it. She would not touch 
the oatmeal, even if able to lift the cover; for 
she is a very good Polly. After finishing her 
breakfast, she flies right back to her cage. 
Exchange. 


How to make Big Soap-bubbles. 


It is great sport to make soap-bubbles ; but 
it is twice as much fun if the bubbles are big 
ones, strong enough not to break when they are 
floated to the floor. Bubbles twice as big as 
your head, or as big as the biggest kind of a 
football, can be easily blown by any one who 
knows how to mix up the soap-bubble material. 
To make these big bubbles, take a piece of white 
Castile soap about as big as a walnut. Cut it 
up into a cup of warm water, and then add a 
teaspoonful of glycerine. Stir well, and blow 
from a small pipe, This will make bubbles 
enough to last all the afternoon. And this is 
really all you care to make in one day. To 
make pink bubbles, add a few drops of straw- 
berry juice; and, to make yellow ones, put in a 
little orange juice.—Vew York Ledger. 


A True Story. 


Toggles’s Sunday-school teacher had told him 
something he did not understand very well. As 
nearly as he could remember, some man had 
said that the whole world was like two great 
heaps, one of the happy things and the other of 
the unhappy things, and every time we took 
something from the unhappy heap, and put it on 
the happy heap we made the whole world 
pleasanter and better. 

Then she had told them how the man who 
said it had made the world happier by giving 
a penny to a little girl who had lost hers 
and was crying about it. Toggles thought it 
very unlikely that he should ever doa thing like 
that, because, even if he should meet such a 
little girl, the chances were he wouldn’t have 
any penny. Being at grandpa’s on a visit, and 
having a new teacher, he just kept quiet, and 
put the whole matter carefully away in the back 
of his head, to keep until he had time to think it 
over, © 

The time came the next afternoon when he 
was out by the barn, digging in the load of new, 
fresh sand that grandpa had had dumped there | 
on purpose for him. He madetwo great piles, 
as nearly of a size as he could, and the one by 
his left foot he called the happy pile, and the 
one by his right hand the unhappy pile; and 
then he took a big trowel full of sand from the 
right-hand pile, and let it sift down on the left- 
hand pile, and rejoiced to see the unhappy heap 
grow smaller, and the happy heap grow bigger. 
And all the time he was thinking how to tell it 
to Mabel, who was Toggles’s little sister, and 


A Clock that keeps the Sabbath. 


A London gossip writes: “The aquarium 
people have organized an exhibition of curious 
old clocks and watches. Among the two thou- 
sand examples acquired are several of special 
interest. Of the general exhibits, one of the 
most interesting is a clock built by a pious Scotch- 
man a century anda half ago. To guard against 
any possible consequences of breaking the Sab- 
bath, he so constructed it that at midnight on 
Saturday it stopped dead, and never so much as 
ticked until Monday morning began.” —Christian 
Advocate, 


Teacher (to class): “What is an octopus rd! 
Small boy (who had just begun Latin, eagerly) : 
“Please, sir, I know, sir. It’s an eight-sided 
cat.”— Life. 


“Mamma,” said little four-year-old Harry, as 
his mother was giving him his bath, “be sure 
and wipe me real dry,so I won’t get rusty.”— 
North-western Christian Advocate. 


A small Kansas boy, staying in the country 
was requested by his aunt to write home to her 
long letters recounting the incidents of his 
visit. He sent the following: “My dear Aunt 
Margaret,— Grandfather sends you his love. 
Grandmother sends love. Uncle John sends 
love. Aunt Jennie sends love. Millie and Tom 
send love. 1 send my love, too. Now, as I can- 
not think of anything more to write, I will close. 
Your loving nephew, Dick.”— North-western 
Christian Advocate. 


He loves Dolls. 


q 


An English paper tells of a dog in Birming- 
ham that is devoted to dolls. The owner of the 
dog had a little daughter who taught the dog to 
carry her doll. The dog became so fond of the 
doll that he would snatch it and carry it to his 
kennel, and lie down besideit. The children of 
the neighborhood thought this was fun, and 
would ask the dog’s owner, “Please, may your 
dog come and take my doll for a walk?” Alas! 
Now the dog snatches dolls from the little 
owners, and runs off to his kennel. He never 
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Psalm 1000. 


To the Chief Musician, Altascheth. 
A song of praise in June. 


1. O God, we thank Thee for everything ! 

2. For the Sea and its Waves, blue and green and gray 
and always wonderful ! 

3. For the Beach and Breakers and the Spray and 
white Foam on the Rocks! 

4. For the Blue Arch of Heaven, for the Clouds in the 
Sky, white and gray and purple, we thank Thee. 

‘5. For the Green of the Grass, for the Forests in their 
Spring Beauty! For the Wheat and Corn and Rye and 
Barley, and Flax, and Red Clover and White Clover and 
Alfalfa, and Herds’ Grass, and Blue Grass ! 

6. For the Pines and Spruces and Hemlocks! 

7- For the Ash-trees. and Elm-trees, and Oak-trees, 
for. Hornbeam and Tupelos ! 

8. For Maples and Cedars, and Hackmatack and 
Yew. 

9. Forthe Ferns and Mosses and Lichens, the Prince’s 
Pine and the Barberries. 

10. For the Orchards, for Apples and Pears and Cherries 
and Peaches and Plums, we thank Thee. 

11. For the Brown Earth turned up by the Plough, for 
the Sun by Day and the Dews by Night, we thank 
Thee. 

12. For the Colors that paint the Prairies. 

13. For the Red Roses and the Yellow Mustard, and 
the Blue Flags and the White Daisies and the Orange 
Milkweed, for Dandelions and Buttercups and Celandine, 
and Morning Glories. 

14, For the Chestnuts and Beechnuts and Walnuts and 
Shagbarks and Hickories. 

15. For Buck-eyes and Horse-chestnuts and Mountain 
Ash and Cornel. 

16. For the Flying Birds and the Barnyard Fowls, for 
the Peacocks and Guinea Hens, for the Silkworms and 
Dragon Flies, for the Butterflies in the Day and the Brown 
Moths at Night. 

17. For the Sheep and the Lambs, for the Cows and the 
Oxen, for the Colts and the Horses,— for whatever runs or 
flies or rests happy in the shade. 

18. We thank Thee for all that Thou hast made, and 
that Thou hast called it Good. 

19. Forall the glory and beauty and wonder of the 
World we thank Thee. 

20. We thank Thee that Thou hast placed us in the 
World to subdue all Things to Thy Glory, 

21. And to use all Things for the good of Thy Children! 

22. Wethank Thee. We enter into Thy work, and go 
about Thy business, 


Home Studies. 


Two hundred high schools, “be the same 
more or less,” give their diplomas or certifi- 
cates this summer in this State of Massachusetts 
to several thousand young men and women, “be 
the same more or less,” who will not go to 
school any more. As the pcor phrase of the 
vernacular says, they will not ‘attend school.” 
This shoddy phrase reminds one of the French 
expression by which one who looks on at a 
ballet is said to ass/s¢ in the representation. 

Take the country at large, and, if one should 
guess that in thirty States where they have 
“high schools,” fifty thousand young men and 
women leave them at the “commencement” of 
life, the guess would be below the reality. 

From the “Commencement Day” forward 


these men and women are to be in the great, 


University of Life. In that university a man is 
his own president and faculty, his own pro- 
fessor of mathematics and of language and of 
philosophy. Probably he is his own treasurer 
and steward. Lucky is he, indeed, if in the 
capacity of his own “goody,” to take an old 
Cambridge word, he do not make his own bed 
and black his own shoes. 

Not all of these fifty thousand, but a decent 
fraction of them, mean to continue in the Uni- 


versity of Life the regular studies which they. 
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have begun in the high school of Cranford, of 
Cranberry Centre, of Boston, of Xenia, of Du- 
luth, or of Seattle: : 

How shall they set dbont this ? , 

At an elegant dinner party a few years ago a 
gentleman distinguished as a leader in the great 
world of commerce said to me that he owed me 
the most important successes of his life. I had 
never seen him, though, like other men, I knew 
hisname. Naturally, expressed my surprise at 
a compliment so utterly undeserved. 

But he proceeded to say that it was in the 
evening classes of the Christian Unity, a so- 
ciety of Christian socialists connected with our 
church, that he formed the habit, which he had 
never lost, of giving two hours a day to regular 
reading or study. “What you taught me,’ said 
he, “I do not know. : It was algebra, perhaps, or 
drawing at sight, perhaps; or, maybe, it was 
French. I do not know. I do know that from 
that time to this I have read regularly on some- 
thing, perhaps an hour a day, 
hours aday.”” I suppose at the time he spoke he 
was a man of forty, as I say, a leader in his de- 
partment of business, filling an important place 
in public trusts. 

What we attempt to do in the Chautauqua 
courses was once well described by Bishop Vin- 
cent. He said : “Almost every prosperous family 
in America sends a son or a daughter to college. 
What we mean.to dois this: when the son or 
the daughter comes home from college, and is a 
little glib in his references to glacial action or to 
Alcestis or Andromache or Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, when he talks rather 
Goethe or Schiller, when he alludes to Thack- 
eray or George Eliot as if they were his personal 
friends, we mean that his father and mother at 
home shall be as far advanced in the literature 
of Greece and Rome, France and Germany and 
England, as he is. Wedo not pretend to in- 
struct them in quaternions or differentials, nor to 
switch off into any of the scientific details.” 
But, as he explained, what he did mean was 
that he would make the people at home familiar 
with the current language of the time. 

In arranging the Chautauqua courses, we say 
that this can be done if people will give us ten 
hours in every week. I think the theory is that 
on Sunday most people can read two or three 
hours in course in serious reading. The cer- 
tainty is that everybody who chooses can give 
an hour and a half on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and the other days to such reading. 
My friend, of whom I have spoken just now, 
found no difficulty in setting aside two hours 
thus. 

I should say to any one of the fifty thousand 
high-school students who are receiving their 
diplomas with just pride and with pretty blushes, 
as the chairman of the committee presents the 
parchment tied in its pretty ribbon,—I should 
say, that even in these hotter summer days they 
had better begin with this determination, to read 
in regular course ten hours a week. 

I should say that, if any one of them can per- 
suade Abner, Betsy, Claudius, and Dorcas of 
his acquaintance to read in the same line, and 
to meet once a week to talk over what they are 
reading, that that would help on and encourage 
all. I should say that four or five of them had 
better select the subject according to their pres- 
ent interest in the subjects of to-day. If any- 
body doesn’t know what books to beg, borrow, 
or buy, on such subjects, let him write a note to 
Miss Hewins of the Hartford Public Library, 
and ask for their current directions. 


perhaps two | 


freely about’ 
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‘Having once “determined” whether the sub- 
ject shall be the history of the country or the — 
policy of the government or the Hague Confer- 
ence or the-botany of-the esculent plants of the 
garden, or whatever else is in the heavens above 
or the earth beneath or the waters which en- 
circle the earth, let them stick to that subject 
as the old man of the sea stuck to Sindbad. 
Stick till all of you have some clear idea of 
what you have read and what it leads to. Gen- 
erally'speaking, I would not make a change in 
the subject of your reading for two or three’ 
months. I do not know of any better course 
for such reading, in print, than the Chautauqua 
Courses. © But I would not advise any one to at- 
tempt one of these who does not mean, for the 
next twelve months, to give ten hours a week to 
faithfully tackling the subject in the form in — 
which the leaders of Chautauqua have laid it 
down for him. EpWARD E. Hate.” 


Arnold Arboretum. 


The work of the Arnold Arboretum is of suf. 
ficient national importance to justify its friends 
in appealing to all Americans who care for trees, 
forests, and gardens, in whatever part of the 
United States they may reside, in behalf of a 
larger endowment for that institution. 

It is a department of Harvard University and 
one of the largest scientific gardens in the 
world, comprising about two hundred and twenty 
acres. It is a museum of living trees in which, 
according to the terms of the James Arnold 
endowment,« every tree and shrub able to sup 
port the climate of Massachusetts must be culti- 
vated; and it is a scientific station where by 
study, experiment, and publication, the knowl- 
edge of trees is increased. 

By a contract with the city of Boston, running 


for a thousand years and securing to the Arbo- - 


retum a condition of permanence and stability 
which is believed to be unique, the city has 
built and agrees to maintain roads and walks, 
provide police protection, and assumes the lia- 
bility of taxes. The scientific control is reserved 
to the University. 

The Arboretum has become recognized every- 
where as one of the most important scientific 
stations of its kind in the world. | It has already 
introduced into the gardens of this country and 
of Europe many new trees. and shrubs, Every 
park in the country now feels its influence; and 
it is visited by landscape gardeners, students «£ 
forestry and horticulture, and other lovers of 
trees from all parts of the United States.. The 
amount of useful scientific work which can be 
directly traced to the Arboretum is considera- 
ble; but much remains to be done in other parts 
of the world which the Arboretum better than 
any other establishment can now accomplish, 
and which may well be expected to result in 
great benefit to America. + 

Believing that its growth and care are a mat- 
ter of concern to every one interested in the wel- 
fare and educational progress of the United 
States, and to all who love trees and gardens, 
the committee now makes known the needs: of. 
the Arboretum and appeals to the public in all: 
parts of the United States for aid for its care 
and development, feeling sure that every dollar 
contributed will in due time be returned a hun? 
dred-fold in the increase of the general prides 
ity of the country. 

Money now given to the Arboretum will list 
added to the Endowment Fund in the hands of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College: 
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their connection with the Church of Rome and 
formally joined the Lutheran Church during the 
Los von Rom movement of the years 1899 
and 1900. These statistics show that during 
1900 a'total of 4,247 persons left the Church of 
Rome within the Austrian dominions and in- 
scribed their names in the books of the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession. During the same 
period 452 persons left the Roman Church and 
joined the Helvetian Confession,—an aggregate, 
that is to say, of 4,699 persons. In 1899 the 
number of conversions, divided between the 
two Protestant confessions in much the same 
proportions as in 1900, was 6,385. ‘The total, 
therefore, for the two years is 11,084. As a 
matter of fact, the figures are said to be really 
higher than the official report places them, a 
great number of former Romanists not yet hav- 
ing subscribed their names in the registers of 
the Protestant churches. 

Besides, in the 11,084 no Old Catholics are 
included; and the number of those who have 
joined the Old Catholic Communion must also 
be very large. With facts before him such as 
we have now stated, with his knowledge also of 
the losses to the Church by the desertion of so 
large a proportion of its members who emigrate 
from Europe to America, and with his observa- 
tion of other signs of the times, it is not sur- 
prising that the allocution delivered by the pope 
at the last Consistory was of the gloomiest 
character. In his view the sad time which the 
papacy is now experiencing will not improbably 
be followed by a worse. His holiness has 
abundant reasons for his misgivings respecting 
the future of his Church. The day of its doom 
may be yet far off, but it is an indisputable fact 
that its power and influence are rapidly on the 
wane.— Christian Life. 
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‘The addition of at least $300,000 to the present’ 
endowment is absolutely needed to carry on in 
the most economical manner the Arboretum and 
its work. All contributions, however small, will 
be gladly received and duy acknowledged. 
Checks should be made out to the order of 
Charles F. Adams, 2d; Treasurer of Harvard 
College, or of Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director of 
the Armold Arboretum. 


What is to be the Future of the 


Church of Rome? 


At the Whit-week assemblies of Unitarians 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers the part which the Church of Rome 
plays in the religious life of the world obtained 
much attention. This was inevitable. For that 
powerful ecclesiastical organization, as every one 
knows, is the avowed foe of that free teaching 
and free learning in matters of theology which 
it is the express aim of liberal religious thinkers 
to foster and encourage. _ It claims to be the only 
true church, the only divinely authorized custo- 
dian and expounder of the truth of God in Christ. 
It enforces this claim by asserting that when 

_ exercising this function it is endowed from on 
high with the attribute of infallibility. It thus 
makes the church itself an object of faith, not 
simply a witness of faith. That its spiritual ser- 
vice to its members is very precious to them, no 
one doubts. 

But, then, this is true of every religious organi- 
zation among civilized peoples which has ever 
come into existence. No organized system of 
faith would exist for a twelvemonth if it did not 
do some good to the souls of its adherents 
which they think is obtainable from no other 
system. The great demerit of the Church of 
Rome is the position and attitude which it as- 
sumes toward all other bodies of Christians. 
It is the attitude of proud and arrogant superi- 
ority to them, . Its’scorn of them is open, gross, 
and palpable; and its theory is that it is its 
duty to suppress them. It has always acted 
upon the theory whenever and wherever it has 
had the power. Under the conditions of 
society in by-gone days, it became the Christian- 
ity of Europe. The form and spirit which it 
then assumed, it has ever since most unwisely 
sought to perpetuate. It has deluded itself into 
the belief that its principle of fixedness is its 
main recommendation: it not only resists 
change, but declares itself to be incapable of 
change. Its one, great characteristic is that it 
upholds the principle of authority: this explains 
its whole history... . 

At the Whit-week conference, Prof. G. Bonet- 
. Maury, D.D., of Paris (in a paper which we 
reproduced in full), stated that about twelve 
years ago a most significant movement began 
among the Roman Catholic clergymen, carrying 
scores of the bestmen out of the Church of 

’ Rome, since they could no longer endure the 
yoke of. infallible Popery. Since that time, he 
added, twelve priests or monks come every year 
to the Montauban, or to the Paris Faculty, of 
Theology, asking for advice, begging to be ad- 
mitted as students, and some of them have 
become most capable and liberal preachers of 
the gospel. In these latter days the movement 
away from Rome in various parts of Europe 
has been most remarkable. ’ : 

7 _A few weeks back the Austrian Lutheran 

_ authorities published authoritative particulars 

regarding the number of persons who severed 


Temperance Reform. 


In the Russian exhibit in the Social Economy 
Palace, large space was occupied by the official 
temperance committees. Russia undertook in 
1895 to diminish the evils arising from the abuse 
of intoxicating drinks. The State has a monop- 
oly of the sale of alcoholic liquors, but it has 
endeavored to decrease the sale of them with- 
out regard to the financial results of such a de- 
crease. It has cut down the number of selling 
places, and has established temperance commit- 
tees in each province and in the large towns. 
The duties of these bodies are to watch the sale 
of liquors, in order to see that it conforms to all 
the legal regulations made in the interests of 
health and good morals; to make widely known 
the dangers of the abuse of ardent spirits; to 
establish hospitals for drunkards ; and to erect 
“people’s houses,” tea saloons, and lecture halls, 
where light drinks are served and various enter- 
tainments given on féte-days and at other times. 

The constructive work of the committee is sub- 
stantially that of the promoters of coffee-houses 
in England and Holland and other countries of 
the Continent. Each committee receives from 
the State an annual subvention amounting to 
‘50,000 rubles (625,7 50) at least. It is composed 
of State officials, who invite to their aid private 
persons of both sexes, who are called co-opera- 
tive members. At present there are some 23,600 
of these. The State monopoly is being intro- 
duced gradually into province after province, 
and it now prevails in 45 departments, each of 
which has a committee; and there are also 6 
other special committees in the large cities. 
Returns have been made from the 25 provincial 
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and the 6 city committees which have been in- 
stituted for some time. Connnected with the 
departmental committees, there are 237 district 
committees; 12 cities and 6 large villages have 
committees possessing equal powers with those 
of the districts; those of the 6 large cities are on 
a level with provincial committees. Each village 
and each quarter in the cities has “protectors,” 
named by the committees. In 1898 there were 
5,479 of these helpers. On the rst of July, 
1898, the temperance committees were in posses- 
sion of 1,713 tea saloons and people’s restau- 
rants, 747 reading-rooms and libraries, sot 
concert and lecture halls, 91 people’s theatres, 
and 138 people’s orchestras. In 1898 the com- 
mittees organized 4,658 lectures, 602 theatrical 
representations, 445 popular outdoor festivals 
on a large scale, and 438 concerts and dancing 
soirées, 

The State subventions have risen from 203,400 
roubles ($104,751) in 1895 for 4 provinces to 
1,797,200 roubles ($925,558) in 1899 for 41 com- 
mittees. The budget for 1900 provided for a 
subsidy of 2,711,000 roubles ($1,396,165). The 
public-spirited persons who second the work of 
the official committees also spend considerable 
sums for which they expect no returns. The 
Russian government matched its exhibit on the 
Champ de Mars, which showed the method of 
operation of its monopoly of alcohol, with this 
social economic exhibit of the means taken to 
decrease the evils of the abuse of alcohol. All 
the apparatus of a tea saloon or people’s res- 
taurant was shown in full, as located in one 
house empty of visitors and in another in full 
activity. The buildings are neat and attractive, 
and the reforming tendency is not made evident 
to those who frequent them. A model library 
for such a house was shown, with lists of books 
recommended for purchase. A special exhibit 
represented’ the floating refectory maintained in 
St. Petersburg, near the island of Petrovskoi. 
The whole of this temperance exposition de- 
served the close inspection of all social reformers 
who realize the importance to the workingman 
of correcting his budget for drink, and who also 
realize that-he has as good a claim to enjoyment 
in social clubs as persons in more comfortable 
circumstances. 

The social-economic section of Switzerland 
proper was devoted chiefly to matters of world- 
wide interest, such as international arbitration® 
and the Red Cross; but the Blue Cross (temper- 
ance) societies were prominent. It appears 
from the tables and diagrams on exhibition that 
the national temperance society, L’Espoir, for 
the young counts 153 sections and 5,780 mem~ 
bers and 3,259 total abstainers, while the Blue 
Cross has 365 sections with 15,457 members, 
and can enumerate 5,656 reformed drankards. 
Other tables presented the work of other tem- 
perance societies. Switzerland possessed in 
1899 432 cafés de temperance, or coffee-houses, 
and 12 asylums for the cure of inebriates of 
both sexes. Photographs and lantern slides, 
similar to those in the Russian section, repre- 
sented the effects of alcoholic liquors upon the 
health of individuals and the peace and welfare 
of families. 

Madame Hierta-Retzius contributed a bro- 
chure to the Congress of Women at the Expo- 
sition on the Swedish and Norwegian liquor 
systems. Following as authority the comp- 
troller of finance at Gothenburg, Mr. Axel 
Ramm, and Mr. G. H. von Koch of Stockholm, 
whose writings are dated in 1899, Madame 
Hierta-Retzius gave a popular account of these 
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systems, well known in the United States 
through the report under the direction of the 
Department of Labor, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, 
and a report to the State of Massachusetts, by 
Mr. John Koren, for the special commission ap- 
pointed to make the investigation. Mr. Ramm 
reports the number of saloons in Gothenburg 
for the sale of spirits as 15 against 27 in 1868, 
the population having increased in this time 
from 53,000 to 126,000. “The factis incontest- 
able that the sale of alcoholic liquors has fallen 
off 50 per cent. in the last quarter of a century.” 
The stricter Norwegian system, as practised at 
Bergen, has greatly decreased the sale of alco- 
holic liquors since 1877. In 1898 the popula- 
tion of Bergen had almost doubled, but the sale 
of brandy was 32,000 litres (33,814 quarts) less 
than in 1877; the individual consumption was 
2.45 litres (2.59 quarts) in 1877; in 1895 it was 
1.35 litres (1.43 quarts); and recently it has not 
equalled 1 litre (1.06 quarts). The qualification 
of these figures necessitated by the great use of 
Jaddevin (a mixture of brandy and a cheap Por- 
tuguese wine) renders comparison of the drink- 
ing habits of the years 1877 and 1900 unreliable, 
however; and Madame Hierta-Retzius, of 
course, pointed out the defect in the Scandi- 
navian legislation, which allows the free sale of 
malt liquors. This is not a fault inherent in the 
systems in question, but a shortcoming of the 
law-making authorities — United States Bulletin 
of Labor. 


Among the Norsemen. 


I have just returned from what may be safely 
characterized as the northernmost Unitarian 
Conference which has ever been held on the 
western hemisphere. Twenty-five years ago 
the Manitoba government granted to a group of 
Icelandic colonists the right to select a tract of 
land for a permanent habitation. True to their 
instincts as fishermen and men of the sea, they 
selected a tract upon the western shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, which has been known since that 
time as New Iceland. Their intention was to 
continue to live upon the products of the water, 
as they had done before; but the fishing indus- 
try has of late years been less profitable in the 
region where they dwell, and they are now turn- 

sing their attention from the water to the land. 
They are gradually cutting away the forests of 
poplars, and turning their attention to dairying 
and the raising of grain. 

These colonists from Iceland are poor in this 
world’s goods. They have little money to in- 
vest upon their arrival in the New World; but the 
love of learning which their ancestors brought 
with them from Norway to Iceland in the ninth 
century, when they preferred exile to submis- 
sion to despotism, burns as brightly in their 
hearts at the present time as it did of yore. 
During the long struggle with barbarism in Cen- 
tral Europe, when the lamp of learning seemed 
to burn low or to have been utterly extinguished, 
Iceland was winning fame as the Greece of the 
North, and her scholars and poets were produc- 
ing the Sagas and Eddas which have made her 
name illustrious. At the present time the state 
religion of Denmark, to which she is subject, is 
of necessity the religion of Iceland; but the hold 
of the State Church upon the hearts of the people 
is weakening, and among the Icelanders as 
among other people the desire for civil and re- 
ligious liberty has gone hand in hand. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a 
liberal religious movement has been going on for 
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several years in the different Icelandic settle- 
ments of America, and the conference just held 
at Gimli has been the first energetic attempt to 
organize the movement. It will enable us to 
give a more satisfactory answer to the question 
whether among the 20,000 Icelandic colonists at 
present in this country other churches besides 
the Lutheran may not be successfully planted. 

In order to reach Gimli, it was necessary to 
take the Canadian Pacific Road from Winnipeg 
to Selkirk. From there we embarked on the 
morning of June 15, a party of about fifteen, ina 
small sail-boat. A favoring breeze took us 
twenty-two miles in less than five hours to the 
mouth of the Red River. Then the wind died 
down for a time; and, when it rose again, it was 
dead ahead. We spent the rest of the day beat- 
ing back and forth as the force of the wind in- 
creased, and, finally, at half-past ten o’clock in 
the evening, to our great joy succeeded in round- 
ing Willow Point and in beholding the lights of 
Gimli. A violent rain had set in by that time; 
and, as we neared the shore, the thunder and 
lightning made an interesting scene. I could 
almost imagine myself under the power of Thor 
and Odin, and among a group of Norse Vikings 
such as roved the seas a thousand years ago. 

About eleven o’clock we disembarked; and, as 
Gimli is still destitute of sidewalks, we waded 
through the mud to our lodging-place, where we 
were fortunate enough to find a good supper 
awaiting us. 

Several untoward events seemed to have con- 
spired against the success of the meetings. In 
the first place the season was late, and the far- 
mers had not finished their spring work. This 
prevented several delegates from North Dakota 
from attending. In the second place the contin- 
uous rain of two weeks had make the roads im- 
passable for teams. So the delegates who came 
from the north were obliged to come on foot. 
That, in spite of these drawbacks, representatives 
from seven different congregations were present, 
in addition to the local constituency, seemed a 
very hopeful sign. Some of these delegates told 
me that they had actually waded through a foot 
of mud more than twenty miles in order to at- 
tend the meeting. Two school-teachers from 
Lake Manitoba had driven forty-six miles, in 
order to get the train for Winnipeg where they 
joined our party. For several of those who 
were present a journey of two or three days was 
necessary. I wonder-how many of our Ameri- 
can Unitarians would have been willing to under- 
go like inconvenience for the same cause. 

Another difficulty in the way was the absence 
of a suitable place of meeting. There is an 
attractive village church of concrete in Gimli, 
built by Mr. Skaptason’s congregation when he 
was still in the Lutheran fold; and, when the 
congregation became Unitarian, the church build- 
ing naturally went with them. But, during the 
absence of a liberal minister at Gimli, another 
Lutheran minister made his appearance, and has 
held the church by right of possession. When, 
therefore, a request was made for the use of the 
building for the conference, it was ruthlessly re- 
fused. A request for the use of the school-house 
met with a like refusal. Our meetings were 
therefore held in a portion of a recently erected 
hotel. The building is not finished ; and, during 
the rain-storms which visited the conference 
from time to time, we were obliged to shift our 
position occasionally, in order to keep dry. The 
seats were of rough pine boards, but none of 
these inconveniences served to dampen the ardor 
of the delegates present, A good organ was in 
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the room; and the congregational singing was 
led by a choir of seven male voices, not the 
least attractive feature of the meeting being the 
singing of the old Norse hymns under their 
leadership. ; 

The conference opened on Sunday evening, 
June 16, your correspondent preaching the ser- 
mon. The forenoon sessions of Monday and 
Tuesday were given up to business, chiefly the 
discussion of plans of organization and the 
election of officers. As I understood only a 
word here and there, I cannot venture an 
opinion upon the quality of the speeches. I can 
only say that the discussion was earnest and 
general, and the spirit of the meetings good. 
Among the papers and lectures was one by Rev. 
M. J. Skaptason upon “The Earth before 
Creation and Man before Adam”; another by 
Mr. J. P. Solmundsson of Gimli, a student at 
Meadville, upon “Creed versus Faith”; and 
one by Mr. E. Olafson, a layman in Winnipeg, 
who addressed himself to the question, “What 
Change are the Christian Religions undergoing 
and why?” 

The officers of the New Icelandic Unitarian 
and Free Church Association are: president, 
Rev. M. J. Skaptason, Pine Creek, Minn. ; vice- 
president, Hon. S. B. Brynjolfson, Hallson, 
No. Dak.; secretary, Thorwaldur Thorwaldsen, 
Mary Hill, Man.; treasurer, F. Swanson, Win- 
nipeg; mission superintendent, E, Olafson, 
Winnipeg; additional trustees, S. Jonsson, 
Mountain, No. Dak.; S. Sigurbjornsson, Arnes, 
Man. Only one of these officers, Mr. Skapta- 
son, is a preacher. Of the other officers one is 
a teacher, two are engaged in business in Win- 
nipeg, and the others are farmers. The vice- 
president has served in the State Senate of 
North-Dakota, and is widely known among his 
countrymen for his activity in the Free Relig- 
ious Association which has existed among the 
Icelanders in his settlement. 

Plans were made for the starting of an Ice- 
landic Unitarian quarterly, and a canvass of the 
field will be made at once for subscriptions to 
the paper and members of the association. An- 
nual membership may be secured upon the pay- 
ment of $1, and a life membership on the pay- 
ment of $25 at one time. During the summer 
there will be preaching through the different 
settlements by the two Meadville students, Mr. ~ 
R. Petursson and Mr. J. P. Solmundsson. Mr. 
Petursson has been three years at Meadville, and 
has made an excellent record. 

The session of the’ conference which was 
most interesting to me was held ‘on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, June 18, when, after a 
sermon by Mr. Skaptason, eight gray-eyed and 
fair-skinned babies were brought to the church 
to be christened by the only American repre- 
sentative present. I trembled a little when I 
studied the list of names which was handed to 
me. The first on the list, Benjamin Franklin 
Olson, came easily; but when I proceeded 
further, and wrestled with names like Hrafnkell, 
Svinthor, and Hyalti, I had a lurking fear that 
the parents would not recognize their offspring 
by the terms in which they were addressed. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
conference to me was the fact that it was a 
conference of men. There is sometimes a 
noticeable absence of the masculine element in 
our Unitarian meetings. Such was not the 
case at Gimli. The delegates were not only all 


men, but with one or two exceptions were © 


young men; and it is a hopeful sign where the 
young and strong and the progressive elements _ 
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of a community take hold of a movement of" 
this kind. The meetings were an object-lesson 
in the art of holding a conference under diffi- 
culties, and showed conclusively what may be 
accomplished in the way of advancing fellow- 
ship in the religious life in spite of adverse 
conditions. F.C. SourHWORTH. , 
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From Nantucket. 


If summer meetings are to be held at all, it 
must be in places where cool weather is compara- 
tively assured. This seems to have become the 
unwritten law of committees which have such 
meetings in charge; and its wisdom could hardly 
have been proved more conclusively than it was 
last week, when we made the delightful change 
from the scorching heat and discomfort of the 
city to the tempered sunshine and ocean breezes 
of Nantucket Island. On such a day seven 
o’clock was none too early for a start; and a 
mid-day arrival on the island gave opportunity 
for a long walk out along the beach and through 
the picturesque, narrow streets, paved with great 
cobble-stones, as if to endure the heavy traffic 
of a metropolis. Nantucket has been often de- 
scribed, it is so well worth description; and its 
Cliff views, the ancient windmill, the lofty out- 
looks which seem always to need the bluff figure 
of an old sea captain with spy-glass in hand to 
make them complete, are familiar both in 
photographs and in fiction. One needs a leis- 
urely afternoon, in order to prepare himself in- 
telligently for the enjoyment of the days that 
are to follow, since a genuine local interest in 
one’s surroundings and a certain knowledge of 
the successive eras through which a community 
has passed make a good background for an ap- 
preciation of the present. 

“The Unitarians of Nantucket, were they so 
minded, were rich enough to build their church 
of mahogany and gild it all over.” That was in 
1830, when Nantucket was the third commercial 
town of the Commonwealth. But the Unitarians 
werea thrifty folk, with no mind for such extrav- 
agances, and contented themselves with the 
commodious meeting-house, erected in 18009, 
which promises still good service for many years 
to come. They gilded only the dome, almost 
the first thing one sees of Nantucket, as he 
approaches it across the thirty miles of water 
that sepafate it from the mainland. From the 
top of the church can be had the finest view of 
the harbor and town. From its tower the ap- 
proach of a steamboat is traditionally announced 
by the discordant horn of the town-crier; and 
here are nightly stationed two watchmen, whose 
duty it is to guard the town from fire,—a custom 
that has continued since the calamity of 1846, 
when a conflagration destroyed the greater part 
of the town. It is true that a telephone has 
also place in the tower, and this partial adoption 
of modern methods allows one to wonder 
whether or not the watchmen really watch all 
night; but, certainly, these are good uses for a 
Unitarian church. It is here, too, that the new 
town clock was placed, thus spoiling the old-time 
jest that Nantucket time was no other man’s 
time, not even the sun’s. The clock in the 

inside of the church bears the inscription 
i “Tempus fugit”; and it has been suggested that 
the admonition is intended as a gentle hint to 
the minister rather than as a warning to the 
congregation, since it is placed where they| 
q cannot see it, : 

P This is probably the only Unitarian church in 
_ the world where the people are regularly sum- 
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wrath of God, but as a splendid challenge, an 
opportunity to grow spiritually and to prove our 
souls. 

In his closing words, Mr. St. John applied his 
thought to the church, urging the great spiritual 
possibilities open before us, if we realize that 
our reasonable doctrine and methods are of value 
only so far as they product in us nobler life and 
deeper spiritual earnestness. 

Early in the evening, before the regular ser- 
vice, many of the visitors attended a meeting of 
the Sunday-school held in the church, in which 
the children themselves took part with readings, 
recitations, and singing. Mr. Badger spoke to 
them briefly, as one returned unto his own; and 
Mr. St. John added an inspiring addition to the 
doctrine of his morning sermon, not likely to be 
forgotten either by the children nor by the older 
ones fortunate enough to be present. 

Rev. John P. Forbes was the preacher for the 
evening service. Speaking on “Christian Disci- 
pleship,” he sought first the elements in Jesus’ 
ministry that brought him his followers. The 
men whom Jesus called entered definitely into 
a new relation with one whom they had known 
before, not drawn by that wayward tendency of 
human nature which leads men to seek new 
things, but impelled by the conscious recognition 
of a new ideal of life, the ideal of personal com- 
munion with God and of personal righteousness. 
The chief aim of Jesus was to make clear to men 
their relation to God, and his teaching was in- 
tensely personal and individual. Theologies 
have been formulated in the name of Jesus that 
have been impotent to produce followers of his 
spirit; but, wherever you find a consistent 
Christian life, you find thatit has been ordered 
by fidelity to these simple, fundamental ideals: 
first, that God is our father; and, secondly, that 
the duty of to-day, whether bitter or sweet, hard 
or easy, must be done. And this is Christian 
discipleship. 

The performance of daily duty includes the re- 
lation of man to man; for no one who is indif- 
ferent to the sin and suffering, the privileges and 
rights of his fellows, can be a true follower of 
Jesus. Men say sometimes that Christianity, 
professing to be a religion of humanity, is bound 
to establish a new social order. Whether 
Christianity, as now organized, will meet this 
demand, only time can tell; but, certainly, a 
noisy optimism is not adequate to meet the issue. 
At least, we may be sure that the figure of Jesus 
will not grow less commanding with passing 
years; and Christian discipleship, as he estab- 
lished it, standing for love to God, performance 
of duty, and human helpfulness, will outlast 
present agitation and change, and be the inspira- 
tion for any future movement for the betterment 
of the race. The demand upon all Christians 
now is for unswerving loyalty to this ideal. The 
ideal only justifies loyalty: it cannot compel it; 
and a man’s gift of himself to the truth must be 
a free-will offering. 

It is not easy to say yet how large the attend- 
ance at these summer meetings will be ; but, cer- 
tainly, they have opened with very large audi- 
ences, and everything promises a most successful 
week. E, E. M. 


University of Chicago. 


The summer session of the University of Chi- 
cago opens this year June 19. - Not only will the 
regular courses of all departments be given, but 
there will be a large number of open lectures 
given by prominent scholars. In connection 
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with the Divinity School lectures will be de 
livered by Prof. C. R. Gregory of Leipzig, 
Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Prof. Marcus Dods of 
the Free Church College, Edinburgh, as well as 
by President Harper and Profs. Mathews, 
Willet, and Votaw of the University of Chicago. 
In connection with the Graduate School will be 
given a course of lectures by Prof. Maxime 
Kovalevsky upon “Russian Institutions,” in- 
augurating the series upon the Charles R. Crane 
foundation. Prof. E. B. Fernow, director of the 
New York State College of Forestry, Cornell 
University, will give a course of twelve lectures 
upon “Forestry.” 

The radical change made in the time of hold- 
ing the summer quarter this year will meet with 
general approval. The first term will close July 
27, and the second term August 31. By this 
means teachers will be enabled to attend the en- 
tire quarter without interfering with the work of 
the ensuing year. Clergymen will be enabled, 
also, to take a full term’s work in their usual 
vacation. 


Harvard Divinity Alumni. 


The annual meeting of the Association of the 
Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School was 
held in the chapel of Divinity Hall, at Cam- 
bridge, on Tuesday, June 25. The meeting was 
called to order at ten o'clock by the president of 


the association, Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of 


Lynn. Prayer was offered by Rey. C. T. Can- 
field, and the minutes of the last annual meeting 
were read by the secretary and approved. It 
was voted that a Nominating Committee of three 
be appointed by the chair, who accordingly 
appointed Rev. Messrs. Greenman of Fitchburg, 
Secrist of Roxbury, and Nichols of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

The necrology was then presented by Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, who paid 
a fitting tribute to the memory of the members 
who have died during the past year, —a list of 
worthy brethren of unusual distinction. Those 
who were regular graduates of the school were; 
Rev. Cyrus Augustus Bartol, D.D., class of 1835, 
died ‘at Boston, Dec. 16, 1900; Rev. William 
Dexter Wilson, D.D., class of 1838, died at Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., July 30, 1900; Rev. John Taylor 
Gilman Nichols, D.D., class of 1842, died at 
Cambridge, Oct. 17, 1900; Rev. Henry James 
Hudson, class of 1847, died at Plattsburg, 
N.Y., March 24, 1901; Rev. Daniel Follensbee 
Morrill, class of 1847, died at Vineland, N.J., 
Aug. 17, 1900; Rev. Charles Carroll Everett, 
D.D., dean of the Divinity School, class of 13509, 
died at Cambridge, Oct. 16, 1900; Rev. James 
Mulligan, class of 1871, died at Gardner, July 15, 
1899. 

The following officers were elected for 19OI- 
1902: president, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.; vice-president, Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D.; secretary, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; Busi- 
ness Committee, president of the association 
and dean of the school, ex offctis; Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, Rev. Charles F. Russell, Rev. Edward 
Hale, D.D.; Committee on Associate Member- 
ship, same as the Business Committee. 

The association passed the following vote: 


“That the thanks of the association be tendered | 
to Rev. J. L. Seward, D.D., who now declines a 
re-election to the office of secretary, for the faith- | : 
ful and painstaking manner in which for many | 


years he has discharged the duties of that office.” 
Rev. Robert Sprague Loring of St. Cloud, 


have done their work very willingly. 


Minn., was elected an associate member of the 
association. 


The annual address was then delivered mee 


Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., of San Francisco, 
Cal., who is now sojourning in Cambridge. His 
whee’ was “The saan gota of the ‘aie 
and Spiritual Man.” me 
Dinner was served at 1.30 P.M. in the Phillips 
Brooks House, after which the alumni listened 
to addresses from President Stewart of the asso- 
ciation, President Eliot of the university, Rev. 
R. S. Morison, Rev. C. S. Murkland, D.D. (presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Agricultural College 
at Durham) Prof. Sterrett, of Columbian Univer- 
sity, Prof. J. W. Platner, D.D., and Prof. W. W. 


Fenn. 
J. L. S—Ewarp, Sec’y: 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


Miss Homer has returned, and during the 
summer will meet any one who may need to call 
at Room 11, by appointment. All mail should 
be sent to 25 Beacon Street, and will be promptly 
forwarded. 

On Sunday evening, June 23, Miss Homer 
had the pleasure of visiting the union at 
Washington, D.C. In spite of the heat which 
prevailed, a cordial welcome awaited her; and 
a good audience attended the service in the 
pleasant Sunday-school room. The service was 
from our book, “Jubilate Deo,” which is very 
much liked by that union, 

The secretary talked informally, telling of the 
work and aims of the National Union, and try- 
ing to infuse a feeling of closeness of purpose 
into this more distant branch. It is certainly an 
inspiration to us toseesuch devotion and energy 
as this band of young people display. 

Their services are kept open all the year 


around. In the summer months theirs is the — 


only liberal service in Washington. 

If only they have received a small part of the 
good which we did from this little visit, the 
time which was so delightfully spent should be 
fruitful of much good in our intercourse in the 
future. Altogether, we feel that we have reason 
to look upon the Washington Union as one of 
our most successfully managed societies. 


DISTRICT REPORTS. 


From the report sent in by the secretaries of 
the various local unions several district reports 
have been made up, that our readers may have 
an opportunity to appreciate a little more in 
detail the work done by the different unions. 
The first district is that of the New England 
States outside of Massachusetts. 

Maine.—Accounts from this State show ac- 
tivity in all the unions. Eastport reports that 
on account of illness and stormy Sundays their 
devotional services have been interrupted. In 
spite of this, much charitable work has been 
done, especially at Christmas time. 
contributed toward the support of the minister, 
which is proof that one union at least is a real 
help to its own church. 

All the unions in Maine have contributed 
generously to the National Union and to the 
Amherst work. 

New Hampshire and Vermont—New Hamp- 
shire unions do not hold their connection so 
directly with the National Union, so that reports 
from there are meagre. Such as we have show 
much good work done in their own locality. 
We hope that another year these unions will 
realize that, while we must certainly be loyal to 
our own church first, it is unwise to allow our — 
interest in the denominational work to stop — 
there. From Burlington, Vt., comes this word: 
“Our union has prospered finely. The people 


They-also — 


We have 


% 
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had a meeting every Monday night except, one, 
and that night we had a supper at the church.” 


Montpelier has held its regular services, 


which have been much improved this year by’ 


the use of the new hymnal, “Jubilate Deo.” In 
fact, wherever they have been introduced, the 
universal expression is one of pleasure in their 
use. This union holds its services all summer, 
and has arranged a most attractive programme, 
with topics from the national list alternating with 
addresses by prominent citizens of the town on 
subjects in which they may be personally in- 


terested. Montpelier has answered all appeals, 
and in every way done its share for the union 
at large. ; 


In Rhode Island the union in the West- 
minster Church of Providence has been reorgan- 
ized, and taken up the work anew. The winter 
has been a successful and profitable one for 
them, and with the help of their new pastor 
they hope to go on to better and larger things 
next season. 

Eastern Massachusetts—Massachusetts is nat- 
urally our strongest ground, for here we are near 
enough together to work more systematically 
and to feel the interest which comes from close 
intercourse. — 

In and near Boston the effort seems to have 
been given largely to the philanthropic work 
which comes within the reach of’ every union. 
The Church of the Disciples, however, has this 
year organized a union from the older members 
of the Sunday-school, which promises to be one 
of our most successful societies in a short time. 

The Nathaniel Hall Society of Dorchester 
has held its meetings fortnightly, and had a 
number of outside speakers at these services 
They held two public meetings, and attended 
several rallies at other places. Thanksgiving 
dinners for a number of families were bought 
and distributed by this society. They contrib- 
uted generously to the missionary work of the 
Union, and have voted a good sum to other de- 
serving causes. This union, like many others, 
made a great success selling the Autograph 
Calendar which was published by the National 
Union last fall. , 

The Chapel Club of Roxbury devotes itself 
entirely to charitable work, and has had a most 
successful winter. 

“The Bradlee Union of the Norfolk Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester, since its organization in 
April, 1900, has grown steadily in number and 
enthusiasm.” The Flower Mission in the sum- 
mer and the collecting of magazines for the 
soldiers in the Philippines has been their special 
work. In the church it has taken an active in- 
terest financially and socially. x 

The Hale Union of Newton Centre, like the 
most of our societies, hold fortnightly meetings 
and occasional “union” services with other soci- 
eties. Their activities are wide-spread, and one 
of their interesting customs is an annual picnic 
for a number of waifs from Boston. 

Throughout this district the unions seem to be 
living up to the three principles of the society. 
Study classes, devotional services, and much 


_ well-planned charitable work surely exemplify 


' proof of vigor and ability, 


- interest were made; but I can refer to 


our watchwords, Truth, Worship, and Service. 


The Sunday School. 


As I said last week, the Unitarian meetings 
of all kinds, recently held in London, were evi- 
dently well attended and full of inspiring results. 
Large numerical conditions are not the great 

‘oal, but the assembling of so many at one time 
Giiclaced strength*and intensity which embodied 
great encouragement. Our American represen- 
tatives were certainly at the front. Dr. Croth- 
ers won fresh laurels, Mr. Wendte made fu'l 
Rev. L. G. Wilson 
said a strong word for the Sunday-school cause. 
But into the general subjects it is not my prov- 
ince to go: rather let me make brief. mention of 
those meetings and address which concern the 
Sunday-school. 

At the annual meeting of the British Sunday 
School Association, several addresses of wide 
only two 


| affairs. 
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| within the space I have for use. After Dr. 


Klein and Rev. W. G. Tarrant had spoken, 
Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, Mass., offered 
the cordial greetings of the American Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, he having been deputed 
by vote to carry the message. He referred to 
the close community of aim and the mutual ob- 
ligation in the matter of literature which united 
the Sunday-schools of the two countries. Rev. 
J. J. Wright alluded to the increasing difficulties 
of Sunday-school work arising from the bigher 
standards and the more arduous duties. The 
president, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, then gave 
a quick review of the history of Sunday-schools 
in England. 

Then followed an address by Rev. J. C. 
Street, which he designated an “Outlook.” He 
stated that the Sunday-school was the church’s 
way of influencing the young for good, and he 
indicated four chancels in which improvement 
should be sought : — 

(1) More system in the lessons, from the 
infants up to the adults. Much valuable energy 
was wasted from the lack of continuity in the 
teaching. (2) The teaching must be brought 
into closer touch with daily life, to lead the 
young, in the name of religion, to take a vital 
interest in all matters affecting the welfare of 
the community, and questions that go to the 
root of daily life. (3) The whole atmosphere 
of the school must be religious, with a happy 
sense that everything was done to the glory of 
God and for the advancement of his kingdom. 
(4) They must develop the independent life of 
the scholars, and. teach them to think for them- 
selves. 

The Sunday-school of the twentieth century, 
as he conceived it, would lay the chief stress 
upon character and conduct, making the chil- 
dren feel that personality was the greatest gift 
of God to man and the central fact of religion. 
The great lessons of the brotherhood of human- 
ity would be pressed home, and the supreme joy 
to be found in sacrifice. There would be dis- 
tinctive theological teaching, rational and based 
on the éternal facts of human nature, that 
would be an adequate embodiment and _pro- 
tection of the religious spirit; and this Bible 
(at last discovered) would take a more impor- 
tant place than ever in the teaching of the 
future. 
emerging as never before from the pages of the 
New Testament, would become with new 
graciousness the possession of humanity, the 
seal of its promise, the prophecy of its im- 
mortal destiny in union with the Divine. Sci- 
ence would be treated as the hand-maiden of 
God; and social problems would be frankly 
faced and faithfully discussed in the higher 
classes, as matters with which living religion 
was bound to deal. And, finally, the school 
would deliberately make itself mto a training 
school for the church, preparation classes 
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The New Hotel Lenox.—Boston is one of the most 
interesting cities in America, especially to students of 
American history and all who are interested in educational 
Visitors to this historic city are well aware of the 
super-excellence of its hotels, in the first rank of which is 
the Lenox, at Exeter and Boylston Streets, under the 
management of Mr. Uriah Welch, whose fame as a land- 
lord has beef a household word for years. Everything 
about the Lenox is strictly first-class, up to-date, sumptu- 
ous, as well as homelike and comfortable. It is about 
midway between Harvard College and Boston State 
House, and in close touch, thanks to the constantly pass- 
ing electrics, with everything worth seeing in Boston and 
vicinity, 
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“Rockland, Me.— Our 100 Stars are all gone, and we 
wish you would send us 30 more at your earliest conven- 
ience. The Secretary of the Sunday-school told me yes- 
terday that the enrolment was the largest she had ever 
known it, The attendance has been doubled since we 
adopted the system, and still they come.—Rev. 1 
Cuapin.” Address ‘all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. ‘ 


The glorious personality of Jesus, | 
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«“Henderson’s Picturesque Gardens” is the title 
of a new and magnificently illustrated garden book, for 
which we predict, as it becomes known, a wide distribution 
among lovers of fine gardens and artistic home surround- 
ings. There are over three hundred superb illustrations 
in it, made from photographs taken in the prettiest 
gardens in the world, portraying lawn, garden, and Jand- 
scape effects, plant and tree groupings, decorative bed- 
ding, herbaceous gardens and borders, formal gardens, 
lawn gardens, Italian, Japanese, and English gardens, 
rock gardens, wild gardens, bog gardens, subtropical 
gardens, sunken and terrace gardens, rosariums, hardy 
ferneries, floral sun-dials, arbors, pergolas, summer: houses, 
arches, columns, festoons, étc., picturesquely draped with 
vines, as well as numerous other garden embellishments. 

The text matter, by Charles Henderson, entertainingly 
describes the various illustrations, giving as well the names 
of such plants, trees, shrubs, bulbs, and seeds as are used 
to form the various combinations. 

The book is elegantly gotten up, and certainly will prove 
suggestive of many improvements and embellishments on 
established home grounds; and for those planning new 
lawns and gardens it must be of inestimable value. It is 
published by the well-known seedsmen and florists, PETER 
Hrnperson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortland Street, New York. 


How to get to Buffalo.— The Central Vermont 
Railway has just issued a new folder full of valuable infor- 
mation for intending visitors to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Besides giving rates and routes for many attractive 
excursions and complete schedule of train service over 
this most popular northern line, suggestions regarding 
baggage, list of attractive side trips, such as Lake Cham- 
plain, Quebec, and the Thousand Islands, it gives what no 
other similar publication does,—a carefully prepared list of 
hotels and boarding-houses in Buffalo, with rates and 
other particulars that visitors should know before reaching 
the Exposition city. This folder and an illustrated book 
of ‘Personally Conducted Tours to Buffalo” by Central 
Vermont & Grand Trunk Railway officials may be had 
free at Central Vermont office, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, or they will be mailed for a 2-cent stamp enclosed 
to T. H. Hanley, N. E. Passenger Agent, same address. 


Dignifying a Little Thing.—That the new school 
of design—Art Nouveau—is capable of application to the 
very smallest items of furnishing is well demonstrated by 
the picture in another column of this paper of the tiny 
Serving Dresser which most successfully illustrates the. 
new school of design, and for which we are indebted to the 
Paine Furniture Company of this city. This house is 
showing great enterprise in jts remarkably large collecticn 
of Art Nouveau furniture. 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 26th ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Harry'S. 
Bruce and Sophronia S. Kimball. 


Established 1859. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, | 


—— Funeral 
=— Undertakers 
=and Embalmers= 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .- - 
«+ Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
i with the establishment. 


a 
6b 9 334 Pearl St. (near Huron) 

THE THORNDIKE A modern_ three-story brick 
building, wel) furnished. The Best Down-town Lo- 
cation in Buffalo. Twenty- minutes to Exposition 
via Elmwood car. ‘Three minutes to all principal theatres, 
post-office, city buildings, etc. All cars pass one block 
from house. Steam Belt Line ‘Station, five minutes’ walk 
(direct line to Exposition). Five minutes to all railroad 
Stations. Rates: rooms accommodating two or more, 
#1.00 per day and upwards per person. 


ll iS 
sh Oe? LET in PETERBORO, N.H., furnished, 

an old-fashioned farm house of ten rooms with abun- 
dant water supply. Price $150 for the season. Apply to 
Miss Mary Morison, Peterboro, N.H 


LD aeeeae pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 

Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 
Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to 
Unitarians. Medicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel 
site. Address E. S. Reap, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Vian 
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leading the young people every year to enter 


into the larger fellowship of the congregation. 
So the school would retain the elder scholars 


at the most critical period, and would give to 


the young a new and living interest in the things 
which touch them most nearly. 

Our cherished friend, Miss Marian Pritchard, 
whose visit to America last year is remembered 
with great pleasure, followed Mr. Street. After 
a very pleasant and helpful introduction she 
then asked and answered a very important ques- 
tion :— 

What, then, have we to learn from such an 
outlook as we have been able to take during the 
past century? Many things, of course; but I 
should like to lay stress upon three of these. 

First, students of all branches of scientific 
thought, whether of philosophy or natural 
science, are finding out and teaching us more 
clearly than ever that everything is governed by 
Jaw, and that the day will come when the word 
“chance” will have no place in our language. 
Therefore, we must strive to set our lives in har- 
mony with these laws; we must learn ourselves, 
and we must teach our children, to be obedient 
to the divine must. Mark, I say divine must; 
for the human must is oft-times the divine must 
not! and the saying “Whatever a man sows that 
also shall he reap” will be recognized as words 
of veritable hope and of warning, too. 

Second, noting the divine patience displayed 
in the working out of the laws which govern the 
universe, we Shall strive also after that spirit of 
patience, through the lack of which so much of 
our work in the past has been hasty, imperfect, 
and even mischievous. 

And, thirdly, the knowledge that the uni- 
verse is governed by law, and that that Jaw is 
beneficent, leads us to the ever-deepening con- 
viction that love and wisdom are at the root of 
all things, and these are enshrined in our 
thoughts of God, our heavenly Father. So, 
toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward through 
life we shall go, leading our scholars, and our 
scholars leading us, until the time comes for us 
each to lay down our tools, but feeling sure 
that the building will still go on until at last the 
divine edifice of God, the Living Temple of 
Humanity, will be completed, and all creation 
shall cry aloud, “Behold, it is very good.” 

We American Sunday-school workers extend 
a cordial hand of congratulation to our British 
associates over the success of the “Breakfast” 
and the meetings. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conferences. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference.—The 
conference met with the church in Danvers on 
June 20. Over one hundred and fifty people 
were present. In the absence of the president 
and the vice-president, Mr. Nichols of Danvers 
was asked to preside. After the business of the 
conference had been transacted, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks of Cambridge gave an interest- 
ing exposition of the purpose and work of the 
Consumers’ League. He traced the beginning 
of the reform in the work of Maurice and others 
in England in the improvement of industrial 
conditions, The league has been in existence 
only five or six years, and is now a national 
organization, having 31 branch leagues and 
about 6,000 members. He showed the relation 
of the league to morals and religion, recognizing 
moral responsibility in the distribution as well 
as in the making of wealth. Buying may bea 
moral act. You create the thing you buy. He 
pictured the evil of the sweat-shop, and cited 
authoritative opinion among physicians to show 
the dangers to health of workers and others in 
the conditions existing. In New York there are 
40,000 places. In answering the question, What 
are we going to do about it? he showed what 
justifiable boycotting of stores had done, and 
explained how the label of the Consumers’ 
League gave proof that the goods on which it 
was used had been made under good conditions, 
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and not at sweat-shops. He’told the women to 
ask for the label in making purchases, and urged 
people to join the league. ues 

The discussion was opened by Rev. George 
H. Young of Lawrence, who asked many ques- 
tions as to how to help the workers in the sweat- 
shops. He thought the trouble was in the lack 
of enforcing laws that were good enough in 
themselves. Mr. Brooks answered a number 
of questions which interest in the topic had 
prompted. 

An hour was given to the intermission, during 
which a collation was served by the Danvers 
church. 

A symposium on the temperance question was 
held in the afternoon. Rev. C. F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain drew a contrast between the 
culture and the humanitarian type of Unitarians 
in the attitude toward this subject. A most in- 
teresting question, he claimed, we had before us, 
because so much money—a billion dollars— 
went to liquor consumption, and so much good 
could be done in the way of founding schools 
and cleaning out the slums by means of such a 
sum. A good man cannot simply enjoy himself 
in view of the moral evil. It has become re- 
spectable to decline the social glass. 

Rev. C. Noyes of North Andover spoke 
from forty years’ observation of the evil of in- 
temperance, and he pointed out how we had 
improved. He brought out some application of 
Saint Paul’s principle of abstinence. We must 
talk and work in the matter. 

Rev. G. S. Anderson of Peabody believed 
that no man lived to himself in ‘the matter. 
There are no absolute rules. But we must see 
how near we can approach the ideal. We must 
choose the lesser of two evils. We need three 
things,— better public knowledge of the subject, 
more rational methods, and general and influen- 
tial support of efforts made. After considerable 
discussion the conference closed with doxology, 
and the benediction by Rev. Alfred Manchester 
of Salem. 


North Middlesex Conference.—The sev- 
entieth session of the conference was held with 
the First Unitarian Church of Milford, N.H., 
of which Rev. S. E. Yates is the minister, on 
Wednesday, June 19. Three hundred minis- 
terial and lay delegates were in attendance, with 
Hon. Frank A. Patch and Hon. Harvey A. 
Whiting presiding. The prompt despatch of 
the routine business enabled the conference to 
give its larger time to the consideration of the 
problems of “the Sunday-school” and “the 
country church.” Rey. Edward A. Horton of 
Boston is always an acceptable speaker, and 
made an eloquent plea for the Sunday-school ; 
Mr. John Haynes Holmes of Cambridge, a 
strong and straightforward one for it. Both 
carried the assembly with them toward their 
conclusions of which it stands for and how to 
make it succeed. Rev. William F. Furman of 
Wilton made the opening morning prayer; and 
the noon devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, N.H., with 
the reverent spirit of our decisive faith which 
conceives the Creator simply and clearly as a 
loving Father and inspiring Friend. In the 
afternoon Rev. Charles E, St. John of the 
American Unitarian Association was urgently 
forceful in his entreaty for helpers of the 
country ministers and churches. Rev. George 
S. Shaw of Ashby has a long and valuable ex- 
perience as a country minister, and he gave his 
sound counsel in this matter with the convinc- 
ing brevity of the man who knows his subject. 
He was supported in his position by some of the 
many speakers in the discussion which followed. 
The conference gave much thought-food for 
intelligent men and women, and its profitable- 
ness was generally expressed. The missionary 
zeal of Rev. William C. Brown of Littleton and 
Mrs. Kate E. Hazen of Shirley in behalf of the 
Unitarian church of Dallas, Tex., incited a col- 
lection of $51 for it. Hon. Harvey A. Whiting, 
Mrs, Whiting, and Rev. George C, Wright 
were chosen delegates to the Saratoga Confer- 
ence in September, 

On motion of Rev. William C. Brown a reso- 
lution was adopted by a rising vote that the 
conference tender to Rev. A. J. Rich, Mrs. 
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Rich, and the family its loving regard and sym. 


pathy on the death of theirson and brother. 


The hospitality of the Milford society was 
perfect, and included the distribution of abun- 
dant mountain laurel to its guests. The next 
session of the conference is to be with the so. 
ciety in Groton (in October) of which Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D., is the minister. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: 
The Boston Common services are going on very 
well. It is noteworthy that since the Unitarians 
began these open-air meetings the Baptists, 
Evangelical Alliance, and Episcopalians have 
followed the example thus set. Last Sunday 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts opened the 
Episcopalian summer course of gospel services. 
Two things have evidently been accomplished 
by the Unitarians’ open-air meetings: A certain 
dignity and thoughtfulness have been illustrate 
in our services, which has had a wholesome 
effect upon the general standard of the meet- 
ings that are held every Sunday afternoon on 
Boston Common. It has been shown that large 
numbers will gather to listen in a serious, re- 
spectful manner to religious convictions prop- 
erly expressed. Second, the other denominations 
have been led to assist in carrying the meetings 
up to a higher plane. Our six-year record 
has not been without its moral effect upon the 
missionary spirit and methods of the other 
churches. Despite the rain last Sunday, over 
a hundred gathered around the announced 
speakers. Rev. Mr. Bulkeley and Mr. Eliot had 
the chief speaking to do. Next Sunday after- 
noon, 5 P.M., at the regular place, fifth tree 
from Charles Street on Beacon Street mall, 
address will be given by Rev. Charles F. Dole 
and Rev, Frank O. Hall. Let those who can 
sing come and assist. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: On Sunday, June 
30, the church closed for the summer vacation. 
The Sunday-school closed two weeks earlier. 
On June 9 Children’s Day was observed. The 
Sunday-school united with the church in its 
morning service, and Mr. Reccord preached a 
sermon-story to the children. A christening 
service followed the sermon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reccord will spend the summer at Willoughby 
Lake in Northern Vermont. The church will 
reopen September 8. P 


Concord, N.H.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
L. H. Buckshorn: Flower Sunday was pleasantly 
observed by the Sunday-school on June 23. 
The chapel was made beautiful with an abun- 
dance of flowers and ferns; the singing was 
spirited and hearty; and the simple programme, 
carried out by the children and their friends, 
seemed to be enjoyed by all. An exercise, given 
by the children of the primary department, con- 
sisting of texts and memory verses, selected 
from their lessons on “Parables of Jesus,” was 
especially interesting. This was the last session - 
of the school for the season. 


Nantucket, Mass.—The series of summer 
services inaugurated here by the American 
Unitarian Association began with an unex- 
pectedly large attendance. On Sunday, June 
30, the opening service was conducted by Rev. 
John F. Meyer, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. ‘Charles E. St. John. At the pais 
service the same day Rev. John P. Forbes | 
Brooklyn preached. “a 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Spring Garden Church; 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley: on Sunday, June 2, 
the pastor preached a special sermon, it being 
the fifth anniversary of his settlement as pastor 
of this church. The sermon recapitulated the 
important gains made by the society, and con- 
gratulated the members upon the earnest ac- 
tivity and prosperous condition of the affairs of 
the church. eT 


San Diego, Cal.—Interest in the Unity Club 
continues to increase. Three evenings of the 
past month have been given to the subject of — 


, 
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“Education.” The principal of one of our 
schools led the meeting. An animated discus- 
sion followed, many teachers, doctors, and law- 
yers being present, One evening was devoted 
to “Memory,” the subject being very ably 
handled by Dr. R. J. Gregg. The Women’s 
Auxiliary has been quite active. 
recital early in the month and a series of even- 
ing socials have been very profitable in the way 
of social intercourse. The Auxiliary has now 
a circulating library, due to the interested efforts 
of Mr. Watson. A well-filled table of Unitarian 
literature in charge of Mrs. J. L. Doyle is help- 
ing to spread modern Unitarian thought among 
the just awakening. The pastor has just organ- 
ized a Young People’s Preparatory Class for 
those about to enter the church. The first 
meeting was held at his home last Sunday even- 
ae Subject, “Early Unitarianism in New Eng- 
and. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—Unity Church has 
cordially welcomed its new minister, Rev. Ben- 
jamin A. Goodridge, and is heartily sustaining 

im in all his undertakings. The annual meet- 
ing of the parish was held on May 13. There 
was a good attendance and lively interest in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the church. 
The financial exhibit was exceedingly good. 
The experises of the year had been met, and the 
last instalment of debt to the Church Building 
Loan Fund had been paid. The church can 
henceforth rejoice more heartily than ever in its 
beautiful building, on which there is now no 
burden of indebtedness. New trustees elected 
were E. H. Thompson and Miss Anna Knight. 
Mr. H. F. Spencer was made president; Judge 
R. B. Canfield, vice-president; Dr. Charles E. 
Vaughan, secretary and treasurer of the board. 
After years of faithful and efficient service at the 
head of the Sunday-school, Miss Anna Knight 
has resigned, and Mrs. B. A. Goodridge has be- 
come superintendent. 


Personals. 


The degree of D.D. was conferred upon Rev 
A. W. Jackson by Colby College at the recent 
commencement. 


Brooke Herford Testimonial. 


The undersigned acknowledges the fol- 
lowing :— 
Salem T. Russell, Esq., in memory of Adaline D. 
Russell, New York ++ $20.00 
Mr. and Mrs, Henry S. Grew. 500.00 
Mrs, Gardner M. Jones, Salem . 15,00 
Mr, and Mrs, H. K. Elkins, Chi 100.00 
Robert Winsor.. aie ents ncaa 50.00 
Horace S. Sears ..+-+-s+eeseeee as +» 50.00 
Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons........-.¢sseese+eeeee* 2,00 


Joun Mason LITTLE. 


Dere and Chere. 


The Dead Letter Department received last 
year over seven million pieces of undelivered 
mail. Of these, more than eighty thousand bore 
no address whatever. 


“Tn a climate where a man can lie in a ham- 
mock, pick a banana with one hand, and dig a 
sweet potato with one foot, the incentive to 
idleness is easy, and its debilitating conse- 

uences inevitable.” This, says Gov. Allen, 
is sufficient explanation why Porto Rico has 
oo centuries been practically at a stand- 
‘still, 


The practical Germans train boys for their 
steamship service by a three years’ course on 
fast freight-ships which earn money for the 
company while affording a field of instruction 
for the youth. At the end of the first year the 
“boy” becomes an ordinary seaman, and at the 
end of the second year an “A.B.” A year later 
he goes on one of the company’s regular steam- 


_ ships to get the finishing touch, and to quali 
__ him for that year in the imperial navy, whic’ 


_ makes him a naval reserve officer. 
ul 


ee 
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A lecture and | 


5 cents. 
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DRESSER. 


ornament in a dining-room. 
of Art Nouveau work that its examples can be used with 
ordinary furniture without too great violation of harmony. 

The successful features of this Serving Dresser are the 
posts, the gallery, the pierced carving, and the breadth of 
the general treatment. 


This dainty bit of designing illustrates the possibilities 
of Art Nouveau. when applied to the smallest and most 
insignificant piece of furniture. 

Here is a Serving Buffet which, under the influence 
of the new school, has been elevated into a most artistic 


It is one of the advantages 


It is impossible to conceive of a 


more dignified rendering of an unimportant piece. 


PAINE 


FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. - 


“Messiah Palpit”’ 


1900-1901 - 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has beer 


resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 


Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


ing the week following its delivery. - 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


1. Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. - 

9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

11. pire apie Sunset.”” (By Rev, Robert 

‘ollyer. 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
‘ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) : 

_ 19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The ates pra ae (By Rev, Robert 

ollyer. 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.’ 
. 1. Religions and Religion. 
z Il. Theologies and Theology. 
ic; Ill, The Universe. 
16. 


17. 
18. VI. Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors, 

21. Vill. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24, X. The Church. 
25, XI. Hells. 

» 26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon. 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon. 

32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter said, ‘‘I go a-Fishing.” (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 5 ie r 

34, The Price of June 

35. The Hall of Fame, or our Debt to Great 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


Men. ‘ 
Man and the Animal World. ~ ry : 
Elijah’s Complaint and Cure. (By Rev. Rob- 

ert Collyer.) 

A Plea for a Restful Life. 
Vacation Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. re 

No. 2. THe ConcrecaTionat Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CuurcH OrGanizaTion. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine On#’s Serr Berautirur, B 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of _the 
Helse Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. = 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $x.50 per hundred. 

No.11, LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvg-PowER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morauiry 1n_THE Scuoors. By William T. 
arris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH PriestiLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rey. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’CLOCK 1s IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Opsn.- By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18, How wk_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 

i Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
dees $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.2t. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A WorkinG Tueory In Eruics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.24. THe Curistian Unrrarran Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. TH RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tur Uniry oF THE CurisTiaAn Cuurcu. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious BLioop or Curist. By 
Rey. James T. Bixby, Ph, D, $1.50 per hun- 
dred, P . 


Sent-postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“What’s the matter, Brushe? You look sad.” 
“J am sad. I decorated a set of soup-plates for 
Mrs. Boodelle; and what do you suppose she 
does with them?” “Give it up. What?” 
“Uses ’em for soup.”—Good Mews. 


Little Clara was out with her mother, taking 
dinner at a neighbor’s house; and the hostess, in 
an attempt to be entertaining, asked her if she 
liked kittens. The little miss shocked those 
gathered at the table by looking suspiciously at 
the chicken-pie, and exclaiming, “ I’d rather have 
cake.” — 77t-Bits. 


A story is told of Miss Ruth Bryan, daughter 
of the erstwhile great William Jennings Bryan. 
She started to school one morning not long ago, 
and after a desperate run for a street-car finally 
succeeded in catching it. As she took her seat, 
she gasped, “ Well, I’m glad one of the family 
can run for something and get it.”—Atchison 
Globe. 


The teacher said, “Can any one tell me why 
Tommy McGregor is absent?” A little girl 
raised her hand. “Well, Mary, you may speak.” 
“Please, ma’am,” said Mary, “it’s ’cause he’s 
got ‘measles inside.’”’ The source of Mary’s 
information may be easily guessed. She had 
read the contagious disease card that was tacked 
on the outside of Tommy’s house. — Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


A Sunday-school superintendent, who hap- 
pened to be a dry-goods merchant, and who was 
teaching a class of very little tots, asked when he 
had finished explaining the lesson: ‘‘ Now, has 
any one a question to ask?” A very small girl 
raised her hand. ‘ What is it, Martha?” asked 
the superintendent. “Why, Mr. Brooks, how 
much are those little red parasols in your win- 
dow?” said Martha.—Current Literature. 


A young negro applied at the Treasury De- 
partment for a position. “‘ What can you do?” 
asked one of the secretaries. “ Anything, sah,— 
anything.” ‘ What State are you from?” He 
drew himself up proudly. “Tm from the first 
State in the Union, sah.” “New York?” “No, 
sah: Alabama, sah.” “But Alabama isn’t the 
first State inthe Union.” ‘Alphabetically speak- 
ing, sah, alphabetically speaking.” — Washington 
Star. 


Pope Leo’s Little Joke.—His holiness is much 
sought after asa sitter by painters, whose powers 
are not always equal to their ambition. One of 
these, having finished his portrait, begged the 
pope to inscribe on it some Scriptural text with 
his autograph. The pope looked dubiously at 
the picture, It was mediocre enough and little 
like himself ; but, unwilling to disappoint the 
artist, he reflected a moment, and then, adapting 
the familiar line in St. Matthew to the peculiar 
circumstances, he wrote as follows: “Be not 
afraid, it is I. — Leo XIII.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


stopped at an inn near 
the forks of two roads. The innkeeper tried to 
draw him into aconversation, but failed. In the 
morning, Mr. Randolph called for his bill. The 
landlord tackled him again. ‘Which way are 
you traveling, Mr. Randolph?” “Sir!” said 
Mr. Randolph, with a look of displeasure. “I 
asked which way you are traveling?” “ Have I 
paid you my bill?” “Yes.” “Do I owe you 
anything more?” “No.” “Well, [ am going 
just where I please. Do you understand ? ” 
“Yes.” Mr. Randolph drove off. But in a few 
minutes he sent back to inquire which fork of 
the road to take. Mr. Randolph still being with- 
in hearing distance, the landlord yelled, “Mr. 
Randolph, you don’t owe me one cent; take 
whichever road you please.” 


John Randolph once 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL | 
BELLEVUE 


Unitarian Building. § 


* 


The Christian Register 


adjoining 


BEACON ST. 


New England 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRE 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
POST-OFFICER SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
TCHR Me ee 


LIABILI Presiiget $30,924,972.41 


eveee 27,981,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


= D D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


F. TRULL, Secreta 
WM. B. T 


URNER, Ast. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I-desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPH 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT 


REY, 


OF PENS, 


HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


. HAVE FURNISHED 25: 


CHIMES, Erc.C” 


\SESPAWEST- TRONS 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE1626. 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER a 
7 PUREST, BEST, 
NEELY &CO., |eeNuiNe 

. BELI“-METAL 
SUE &PRICES FREE. 


° 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


\| the Courts. 
‘students last year. 


(8) [uu ¢ 
Educational. — ; 4 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS — 


WILL REOPEN | 


Their BoarpInc AND Day ScHoo.. For GIRLs at a5. 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1901. A 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent instruction.. 


7% 


Pleasant home. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory.. Permanent home ani 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. — 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. if 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Skis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. ; 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. KE. Hale, D\D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, oie 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Ptincipals, 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntirgton Avenue. Boston, Mass. — 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. — 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session hegiag Sept. axth 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wutrt1am Lawrence, D.D., Visitor. 


JosrrH ApEn Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


nT , 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**iAss’T™ 

Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College — 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor, — 


References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school, _ 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Ecxretpt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mctopolitan advantages of 


tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countries and from 35 Amevrieam States and Terri- 
tories.. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates — 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY gece rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 4 
Boston, Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY too special Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to 1 
Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Opens October 2. Address Dean, — 


ZG: BENN ETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE ‘ 


clinical and laboratory a 
facilities. . Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


5 in attendance. Elective — 
courses in great 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination, All : 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address — 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. - j 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 2nitesorhical and ey 
d f A.M. and IT 
Tih woe ince GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
vnduates only. Opens Septemb “Address” 
i B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street! hy ie * 
mel nn ee ee re 


Five hundred students” q 


2 


HURCH 


ARPETS nics. 65 


FACTURERS. 


'ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
“CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


“WASHINGTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ST., 


BOSTON. 


